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‘*At His Gates’”’ 


By Anna Temple 
(All rights reserved by the author) 


OD of the greening field and budding tree, 
Who doth delight in making earth so fair, 

Grant in my soul thy spring-like touch may be, 
Awakening all thy heavenly beauties there. 


Y 


God of luxuriant growth and gladsome days, 
When thou to plenty hast approval set, 
Grant that my soul, enriched by thee always, 
May know whence bounty comes, may not forget. 


God of the falling leaf and fading flower, 
Whose garnered grain foretells a spring to be, 
Grant that my soul, when facing death's sad hour, 
May trust thy promise for eternity. 


God of the winter storms, fierce winds, and sleet, 
When desolations sweep across my soul, 
Grant that my faith, a-tremble at thy feet, 
May catch some grander view of thy control. 


Bryn Mawkg, Pa. 








Dangerous Success 
Struggle calls out our strength ; victory and suc- 


cess sometimes call out our weakness. As Aristotle 
said, centuries ago, of the Spartans, ‘‘ They prospered 
while they fought for victory, they perished when 
they had achieved it.'’ And Lord Rosebery said only 
the other day, ‘‘ The nation which is content is lost.’’ 
‘¢Excelsior’’ is the only motto which will make suc- 
cess a real success. He who in this life sees no 
heights ahead is probably looking backwards, and is 
in danger of going that way. Who of us but knows 
in his own experience that Shakespease spoke by the 
book when he said, ‘It is the sunny day that brings 
out the adder, and craves wary walking'’ ? Was it 
not the same warning which the Apostle Paul first 
uttered, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall’’ ? The best success here is again 
with Paul to know that we have not yet attained, but 
that we press forward. 
KK 


Don’t Gather Thorns 


A day's work is all that has to be done in a day. 
This is true whether the work be done wisely or be 
done foolishly. This thought should be a source of 
encouragement to us when we seem to have more 
good work to do than we have time for. Only a day's 
work is called for in a day, and that much we ought 
to be willing and able to do. And the same thought 
ought to restrain us from throwing away the hours of 
even one day foolishly. Are we working wisely, or 
foolishly, in our daily occupation? That is worth 
our serious thought. Jeremy Taylor says of the un- 
wise, ‘‘ How many people are busy gathering together 
a handful of thorns to sit upon !'’ Have none of us 
ever spent our time in that way? The Apostle Paul 
suggests to Timothy the study of the Holy Scriptures 
as an aid to wise action, because they ‘‘are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus."" We have our choice between folly 
and wisdom to-day, and every day. 
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How to Escape from Service 

Freedom is never deliverance from service ; it is 
the passage from a lower to a higher service. Sinai 
with its commandments of duty rises over every de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage. ‘‘I am the Lord 
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thy God, which brought thee out of the house of 
bondage."’ And then follow the Ten Command- 
ments. A man escapes from the bondage of igno- 
rance or poverty : it is only that he may take up the 
duty and service which wisdom and wealth demand. 
Over every successful business transaction, over every 
good investment, over every fruitful day's labor, there 
rises a Sinai of God, and from it the divine law is 
spoken, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
A man who gets the freedom of these things, but 
hears not the commandment, escapes, perhaps, the 
bondage of poverty, but he misses the promised land, 
and, it may be, wanders forty years in the deserts of 
selfishness. The only escape from service is into 
higher service. ‘‘ His service is perfect freedom."’ 


KK 
“The Paul My Mother Knew” 


Mother influence and scholarship! When these 
two work together the world moves forward. If they 
worked together oftener, the ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ would 
not be so offensive to many. Rarely has it been the 
Editor's privilege to give to the world a more sever- 
ent, light-giving, and scholarly paper in Bible study 
than that which is offered in these pages from the pen 
of the world’s leading student of the life of Paul, 
Professor Dr. William M. Ramsay of Scotland. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is a fearless, independent investigator, 
of the highest scholarship. Not content with univer- 
sity studies merely, he has gone over the actual 
ground of Paul's earthly life as well, and has pro- 
duced a literature on the character and work of the 
great Tarsian that has compelled the admiration of 
biblical scholars, though not, of course, agreed with by 
all. ‘*St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen "’ 
is one of the best known of his works. And now Pro- 
fessor Ramsay shows the world a side of his nature 


te 


that is present more often than the world suspects in 
many a great scholar,—indeed, it is a fair question 
whether one can be a great scholar without that side 
to his life. He tells us of his mother’s influence. He 
tells us, too, of his coldly logical studies of Paul. But 
the article must be read. One is doubly eager to 
study Paul, the ‘‘ thorough gentleman,’’ after its 
reading. And one is glad and grateful for the light 
that such reverent scholars as Professor Ramsay are 
giving on the International Bible Lessons to fourteen 
millions of Sunday-school workers. 


sx” 
The Gospel of Labor 


Jesus wasa workingman. He probably belonged 
to one of the eight guilds or trades-unions which were 
immemorially established and honored in the Roman 
empire, which also, Mommsen says, had especial and 
remarkable organization and esteem in the parts of 
Syria. The Christian church must never forget that 
fact in these days, when there are tendencies which 
would make a schism between the church and the 
workingman. The gospel of love came through a 
gospel oftlabor. The first and greatest Christian gen- 
tleman was a tradesman. If any modern tradesman 
thinks he cannot be a Christian gentleman, let him 
remember this. If any modern Christian gentleman 
thinks himself above a tradesman, let him remember 
this. The Oxyrhynchus fragment of an unknown 
Gospel is certainly in the Christian spirit, and per- 
haps in the very words of Christ, when it says, ‘* Raise 
the stone, and there thou shalt find me; cleave the 
wood, and there am I.’’ As Henry van Dyke has 
put it in his poem of ‘* Felix :’’ 


** This is the gospel of labor,—ring it, ye bells of the kirk { 
The Lord of love came down from above to live with the 
men who work.’’ 


Can the Secular School be Raised to the 
Plane of the Modern Sunday-School ? 


HERE is a great deal of discussion as to the 
relative standards attained by the secular school 
and by the Sunday-school. Many an educa- 

tionist claims that the secular school is decidedly in 
advance, in its methods and results, of the Sunday- 
school. Yet a fair examination and comparison of 
these two institutions and agencies should convir.ce 
any fair-minded observer that the standard of the 
Sunday-school is greatly superior to that of the secu- 
lar school. The only practical question, in connection 
with the comparison, is, ‘‘ Can the secular school be 
raised to the plane of the Sunday-school ?"’ 

To begin with, it shouid be borne in mind that the 
aim and purpose and effort of the two institutions are 
not alike, and that therefore they must not be brought 
into comparison as if they were either the same or 
similar, The Sunday-school aims at the improve- 
ment of personal character through the influence of 
the teacher and of the lessons taught. The secular 
school aims at the increase of knowledge through the 
study of books by special methods under specialist 
teachers. To compare these two as if they were on 
the same plane would be like comparing the work of 
a blacksmith with the work of a portrait painter. 
Yet it could fairly be claimed that one of these work- 
ers was on a higher plane, or a lower, than the other, 
even though the werk of the two workers was not to 
be compared as if in any sense similar. 

There are certain comparisons that can properly be 
made between the Sunday-school and the secular 
school, as bearing upon the indirect influence of each 


institution in its sphere. Thus the character and in- 
fluence of the teachers in the two institutions may 
properly be brought into comparison, as can be the 
desire of the pupils to profit by the instruction and 
influence of their teachers. As to the character and 
ability of the teachers in the two institutions, there 
can be no question that the Sunday-school is vastly in 
advance of the secular school, and, indeed, of any 
other sphere of influence and training in the commu- 
nity. And to say this is not to undervalue the 
teaching force in the secular school. But it must 
be remembered that, as a rule, the secular school 
does not command any higher talent or ability than 
money will secure, while the Sunday-school can and 
does secure it. 

Any one familiar with the Sunday-schools of our 
country knows that there is no class of men or women 
that has not some of its best representatives as teachers 
in the Sunday-school. This includes justices of our 
Supreme Courts, judges of all the lower courts, gover- 
nors of our states, United States senators and repre- 
sentatives, prominent lawyers, presidents and profes- 
sors of our universities and colleges, teachers of high 
schools and academies and normal schools, editors 
and authors, mothers and trained teachers, and other 
choice women in the community. What institution 
can approach the Sunday-school in securing such 
teachers to instruct and influence its pupils? If the 
secular school should make progress for another cen- 
tury as it has for the last, does any one think that it 
would equal the Sunday-school in this important mat- 
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ter? In the intellectual powers of its teachers, and in 
their social standing, the Sunday-school is vastly 
superior to the secular school at its best. This is no 
small advantage to begin with. 

In personal Christian character, it must be admit- 
ted, the teachers of the Sunday-school are in advance 
of the teachers of the secular school. There are certain 
requirements insisted on for a teacher of a public 
school or a private school, but it is not often the case 
that high personal Christian character of the teacher 
is deemed indispensable. But in the Sunday-school 
that qualification is ordinarily the first thing looked 
for,—and can its importance be overestimated ? 

There are Sunday-schools that have been lowered 
to the plane of the average secular school, but 
these are to be considered as warnings to be avoided 
rather than as examples for imitation. In such Sun- 
day-schools the Bible is studied and taught like any 
other book. Its teachings are learned regardless 
of the question whether the pupil is profited by its 
teachings and influence, Just in proportion as the 
Sunday-school makes the secular school its pattern, it 
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usually departs from the true mission of the Sunday- 
school, and is on the downward track. 

Yet there is a way in which both the Sunday-school 
and the secular school can learn, each from the other, 
and be profited ‘by the lesson. The secular school 
ought to think of influence and of character, in addi- 
tion to mere knowledge. In doing this, it will lose in 
nothing and gain in much. The Sunday-school, on 
the other hand, ought to give more prominence to 
knowledge, even while character, through influence, 
is counted the chief thing to be attained; and, 
again, the pupils in the Sunday-school should be 
made to feel the pressure of the school atmosphere to 
promote attention and studiousness, and a desire for 
profit from all that its lessons and its teachers and 
officers can supply. Each of these institutions ought 
to gain the best characteristics of the other, while 
retaining all that is good in its own, In this way 
each can vie with the other on the same plane, and 
honestly strive for the lead. And the secular school 
can rise toward the high plane of the Sunday-school, 
even though it has yet a long way to go. 





What Food is Unclean to Christians ? 


Whether the articles of food counted unclean by 
the Jews have no ban upon them by Christians, is 
still a matter of question in many thoughtful minds. 
This matter was brought into fresh prominence by 
the recent lesson of Peter's vision in Joppa. About 
this matter an experienced Bible-class teacher and 
leader of a teachers’ -meeting in Connecticut asks : 

Do you think that the declaration to Peter in Acts ro: 15, 
*** What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common,"’ was 
meant to convey to Peter the idea that after that all animals 
were to be considered as clean, and that Peter afterwards ate 
of all the same ?. Or, was the lesson of then only concerning 
man as clean or unclean ? 

That the chief lesson of this vision was that all 
whom God cleansed were to be counted clean by 
God's representatives there can be no reasonable 
doubt. We have no reason to suppose that Peter 
thenceforward ate ‘‘ all manner of creeping things of 
the earth,’’ like snakes and lizards. But ‘‘ clean 
and unclean '' according to the ceremonial law of the 
Jews was not to be made the binding standard for 
Christian converts among the Gentiles of all nations. 
This was specifically declared at the conference in 
Jerusalem, where this subject was considered (see 
Acts 15: 19, 29; 21:25). Certain restrictions as to 
food were to be binding on Gentile Christians, be- 
cause there were good reasons for it. Yet there are 
Christians of to-day who eat poultry or birds who 
were killed by the wringing of their necks, —strangling 
them with the blood in them. For sanitary reasons, 
conformity to the rules observed by the Jews in the 
preparation or the exclusion of animal food is still 
counted wise by many. An eminent scientist was 
lecturing on some forms of disease and their commu- 
nication to others. He was a man called by some an 
unbeliever. Yet the present writer heard him refer 
approvingly to the ceremonial law of the Jews as to 
the matter in question. Then he added, ‘‘ It seems 
strange that somehow that man Moses, in his day, 
appeared to understand and be guided by the teach- 
ings of the latest conclusions of the science of to-day.’’ 
And there are many intelligent men at the present 
time, in our cities, who prefer to buy their fresh meats 
at the stalls of 'ewish butchers,—not because of a 
wish to conform to ceremonial law, but because of the 
sanitary advantages of such a course. 
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Did Jesus Explain any 
Symbolism to Peter ? 

Any fresh aspect of truth treated in these pages 
is likely to arouse questions and doubts in the minds 
of some readers. And it is well that this is so, for 
there is a gain in such questions and their answering. 
hus a recent article by Dr. J. Sparhawk Jones, on 
‘*Simon Peter: Man and Saint,’ has quickened 
thought, as anything said or written by Dr. Jones is 
likely to, and an interested reader is moved to write 
inquiringly : 


Dr. Jones, speaking of **Simon Peter: Man and Saint,”’ 
says of the incident at the Last Supper that Peter ‘‘ had like to 
have made an awkward situation had it not been for the calm 
insistence of the Master, who explained to him the symbolism 
of the action.’’ Carefully reading the story, I have always failed 





to see that Jesus ‘‘ explained *’ any ‘“‘symbolism."’ 1 have lis- 
tened to numerous ‘‘ explanations,’ but none that ever seemed 
to come from the ‘‘ Master.’’ Will you kindly, in your Notes 
on Open Letters, tell me how the Master ‘‘ explained to him 
the symbolism’’? I am a most devoted disciple of The Sun- 
day School Times, and have for more than a decade been 
helped intellectually and spiritually by its contents. I hope I 
do not intrude with this question, but it is one of the things I 
want to be clear and stay clear on, and I do not know any one 
but you to whom I can go. Thanking you, and wishing a 
continuance of your helpfulness, I am, ee 


This inquiry being referred to Dr. Jones, he kindly 
replies, pointing out the method of Jesus in dealing 
with those who could not at once understand him : 


Upon the occasion of the oy, at the Last Supper, 
upon Peter's refusal to have it done for him, Jesus replied 
that, ‘‘ if he washed him not, he could have no part with him,”’ 
alluding, presumably, to that purity of soul of which washing 
was an emblem, and to that humility which is a characteristic 
note of the Christian religion and of its true disciples. Of 
this cardinal virtue Christ gave a signal example in washing 
the feet of the future apostles upon that memorable night. It 
is perfectly true that they may not have comprehended the 
meaning of the action, but it is not necessary to an explanation 
that people understand it. It may be quite incomprehensible 
to the person to whom it is offered, without affecting its valid- 
ity and sufficiency as an explanation. All that is essential is 
that it be acceptable and intelligible to one who is qualified to 
eopenee its force. Very possibly Simon Peter and the rest 
of them were not so qualified,—indeed, their Master hinted as 
much in saying, ‘‘ What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.’’ But even so, and although they may 
not have grasped the situation at the time, or understood the 
implications of the action, they did so subsequently. I}lumi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit, they perceived, later on, that Jesus 
had fully explained his conduct when he said, ‘‘ If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me."’ The fact that they may not 
have understood this language at the time does not impair its 
force as an explanation. It was such, and eventually they 


saw it. 
x 
Dealing with a Doubting Cynic 


Whether to attempt to remove doubts from the 
mind of a man who questions, or to confirm existing 
beliefs in such a mind, is a matter worth considering 
by one who would help a soul in need. This point 
is one that should be settled as preliminary to meeting 
the real need of a person asked about by a warm- 
hearted believer who writes from Massachusetts : 


What is the best ‘up to date’’ book to give to a medical 
student who is steeped in the materialistic phases of his work, 
and is inclined to be cynical about the Bible as God's revealed 
word, the immaculate conception, the resurrection, ete., and 
yet cares enough to inquire into the subject, but will not read 
the Bible? I have been out of the country, engaged in mis- 
sionary work, for so long that I am out of touch with the best 
late books, and have great confidence in your judgment. A 
line will be gratefully received. The Sunday School Times 
never fails to bring a helpful message. 


Young medical students are liable to go through a 
series of skeptical stages, as children have measles, 
whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and such contagious 
disorders. When a young man has gained partial 
knowledge of the human body, he is in danger of 
thinking that he knows more about man than he will 
find that he knows farther along. How to deal with 
such a person is a question for the spiritual physician. 
In the first place, it is important to know what this 
cynical doubter spoken of does believe positively as to 
spiritual truths and Bible teachings. What he dis- 
believes or doubts is of slight importance in compari- 
son with what he now believes. The Massachusetts 
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believer should know that this is an important fact 
to have in mind when dealing with a non-Christian 
Hindoo or Chinese, or an opinionated cynic in Mas- 
sachusetts, There must be found some point of 
agreement to begin with. No book or line of argu- 
ment is of any value until that is found. Perhaps the 
partly educated and opinionated medical student is 
not sure what he does believe, or that he believes 
anything. It may do him good to find that out. If 
he has any conviction as to a single spiritual truth, or 
any positive belief about the historic Jesus, that is 
worth more than all his doubts. A wise treatment of 
that matter of belief may be found to involve more 
than he has yet realized. Such a man is to be dealt 
with wisely, one feature at a time. He is incapable 
of grasping more than a minor truth just yet. He 
may grow to larger capacity by and by. 


= 
To “A Constant Reader ” 


A letter that is not worth signing is not worth 
writing. If individual readers of The Sunday School 
Times who are enough interested in these columns to 
write to the Editor imagine that the Editor is not in- 
terested in knowing the names of his correspondents, 
they are greatly mistaken. A letter attached to no 
name or personality is of about as much value in this 
present life as a disembodied spirit. And yet, in 
spite of the oft-repeated statement in these columns 
that no attention will be paid to anonymous letters, 
unsigned communications keep coming to the Editor. 
The latest instance of this is a courteous letter from 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, inquiring about a statement 
made by the Editor in his recent comments on Chris- 
tian liberty. Without some more definite information 
than the encouraging though vague signature, ‘‘A 
Constant Reader,’’ the Editor regrets that he cannot 
give further consideration to the inquiry. 


ax 
Where Was Paul in Arabia ? 


There are incidents in the Bible story that puzzle 
Bible readers of to-day, as they have puzzled Bible 
readers of all days. But an important fact in con- 
nection with such matters of question is that no mat- 
ter of practical importance to us pivots on the answer. 
An Ohio correspondent submits one of these little 
puzzles in this way : 


Our Sunday-school is in trouble over the question, ‘‘ Did 
Paul go to se right away after his conversion in Da- 
mascus, or not until his return to Damascus after his sojourn 
in Arabia?"' This question calls for the interpreting of Acts 
9: 19, 20, and Galatians 1:17. Will you kindly give us your 
opinion, in Notes on Open Letters, on the question ? 


Half a dozen different answers can be given to that 
question, each answer being supported by eminent 
commentators, ‘Yet no one can give an authoritative 
answer, and, as a rule, the opinion of the man who 
speaks with most caution on some points is of most 
value. More than one question is involved in the 
problem. In the first place, where is the ‘‘Arabia’’ 
spoken of by Paul? Some think that it is that por- 
tion of the Arabian desert which extends to near Da- 
mascus. Others think it is Arabia proper that is 
meant. Yet others locate it in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
As io the question whether Paul preached to the Jews 
before or after his retirement to Arabia, most Bible 
scholars are agreed that Paul, who tells his own story 
to the Galatians, is to be accepted where he might 
seem to differ from Luke in Acts, who does not at- 
tempt to tell the whole story, but merely to note some 
points. Paul's statement in Galatians 1:17, 18, is 
that he first spent three years in Arabia. 

As the Editor is asked to give his personal opinion 
on this subject, he will say that, while having no 
definite knowledge, he strongly inclines to the thought 
that the Arabia referred to is the Sinaitic peninsula, 
which is counted the Land of Training all through 
the Bible. There is where Moses was trained before 
becoming Israel's leader. There is where the Israel- 
ites were forty years in training. There is where 
Elijah, the representative prophet, went for his spe- 
cial training. There certainly was the holy child 
Jesus in going to and from Egypt. The Editor be- 
lieves, even if many do not agree with him, that Jesus 
was there in the course of his special trial or tempta- 
tion before entering on his public ministry. It would 
be in accordance with the course of Bible history that 
Paul should be there before beginning his public min- 
istry as the Apostle to the Gentiles. Paul seems to 
point this out, in his references to Mt. Sinai, in Gala- 
tians 4: 22-31. This was before Paul began his work 
among the Israelites or Gentiles. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
l'rom among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


How to Obtain Substitute Teachers 


How to do things ‘‘decently and in order’’ in 
ihe provision for substitutes for absent teachers is be- 
ing rapidly discovered by superintendents in every 
part of the country. In the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Sunday-school in Philadelphia the Committee 
on Classes, which looks after the welfare of the classes 
in every way possible, after unanimously deciding on 
a person as a fit candidate for substitute teacher, 
sends a representative to the one selected, for a talk 
on the matter. If the decision is favorable, the can- 
didate is requested to sign this declaration : ‘‘I would 
like to have my name enrolled as a substitute teacher 
of the Walnut Street Presbyterian Sunday-school, and 
expect to be present, prepared for teaching, unless 
providentially detained, on the Sundays indicated 
herewith.’’ The reverse of the card used gives spaces 
for all the Sundays of the year, and in these spzsces 
the candidate indicates the Sundays he will serve. 


A 
Home Department’s Quarterly Report 


A full and comprehensive report from the Home 
Department to the home school should be very valu- 
able in giving facts which may aid in binding the tie 
between the school and these ‘‘ absent members.’’ 
Such a report is issued every quarter by the First 
Baptist Bible School of Milford, New Hampshire, 
and the blank used gives space at the left for returns 
from eight classes. The space at the right is divided 
into little squares, and at the top of the columns are 
marked in order: ‘‘ Total number of scholars at ciose 
of the quarter,’’ ‘‘ Half-hour’s study,’’ ‘‘ Average 
number studying lesson one half-hour each Sunday,’’ 
‘Class offerings,’’ ‘‘ Juniors,'' ‘‘ Sessions of main 
school attended,’’ ‘‘ Transferred to main school,’’ 
‘*Scholars added,’’ ‘* Loss by death,’’ ‘* Loss by re- 
moval,’’ ‘* Discontinued,’’ ‘‘ Not reporting,’’ ‘‘ Loss,"’ 
and ‘* Gain.”’ 
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Everybody in the Sunday-School 


Tuskegee has other good work going op in it be- 
sides Booker Washington’s great industrial institu- 
tion, and one of these is the Methodist Church, of 
which the Rev. Henry Trawick is the moving spirit. 
The total enrolment the first of April, 1901, was only 
267 ; in three months it had grown to 459, by October 
it had reached 480, and on New Year's, 1902, the 
pupils enrolled numbered 526. This was an increase 
of 356 in a single year. Of course the ‘‘ secret’’ was 
the use of progressive measures in all departments of 
the work, but especially in ceaselessly hammering 
away at every member of the ‘‘ congregation'’ after 
this fashion : 

Don't send, but bring, your children to Sunday-school. 
That will be so much: better for all parties. Father and 
mother active in the Sunday-school will make it tenfold more 
beneficial to the children. Sometimes the father says he can't 
come because he has no other time to be with his family ; but 
is it not a fact that if he would spend the time with his whole 
family in the school it would be more restful and helpful to 
him ? Sometimes the mother thinks she can't come because 
of household cares, but in every home mother ought to have 
rest on Sunday, and she would be able to come. Do away 
with big Sunday dinners, prepare for Sunday during the week, 
and then let everybody rest and worship God on his holy day. 
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A Cure for Dreary Business Meetings 

Don't call your teachers and officers together for 
a business meeting after the close of the Sunday- 
school session, when every one is tired out—as they 
ought to be—with the exhausting work of the day. 
That plan was tried monthly for a considerable time 
in a prominent Sunday-school, and it was a failure. 
The teachers were listless, uninterested, eager to get 
away, not clear headed on matters of important judg- 
ment. The meetings were abandoned, and, instead, a 
quarterly business and social meeting is now held on 
a weck-day evening. Ample notice is given to every 
teacher and officer, reply postals being sent and call- 


ing for an answer. An hour or more, as needed, is 
devoted to the discussing and settling of matters re- 
lating to the general policy and welfare of the school. 
Such matters are not brought up at random, but are 
carefully thought out beforehand by the officers, and 
then submitted. Yet of course the meeting is open 
also for the presentation, by any one, of any matter 
of business. Then the business meeting is formally 
adjourned, and a social hour follows. The Commit- 
tee on Entertainment furnishes light refreshments, — 
coffee or chocolate, ice-cream or sandwiches. L£sfrit 
de corps is strengthened, teachers and officers know 
each other better, the refreshments ‘‘ break the ice,’’ 
bnsiness matters receive proper attention, and the 
Sunday-school thrives. 


Birthday Cards Mailed to All Pupils 


Birthdays are good occasions for superintendents 
to get close to their pupils, and in Old Pine Street 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadelphia, of which 
W. H. Richman is the head, a card index is used 
giving the dates of birth of the members, and, when a 
birthday occurs, a pretty card or folder, costing from 
two to five cents, is used to send the greetings of the 
school, accompanied by a short letter of good wishes, 
and signed by the superintendent. The superinten- 
dent writes : ‘‘This idea has been used only since 
the first of the year, and, although it takes time and 
thought to keep it going, we have found, even in this 
short time, that it pays.’’ 


~ 
Chatty Officers 


There are Sunday-schools where the most con- 
versation and resulting confusion—at times, when the 
superintendent is waiting for silence— comes, not 
from the ‘‘ bad boys’’ or the ‘* frivolous girls,’’ but 
from the church or school officers and adult-class 
teachers. How easy it is for these older ones to chat 
away in little groups here and there on the floor of 
the school, or near the doorways, when all the rest 
are waiting to unite in the opening prayer or the 
reading of the lesson! Secretaries, associate super- 
intendents, librarians, musicians, and chorister, even 
the pastor, himself, do not realize how remiss they 
often are in this thing, nor what an example they are 
setting to the younger ones whom they so strongly 
influence. 

% 
Don’t “ Do it All” 

The business man superintending a Sunday- 
school cannoli ‘do itall.’’ And he oughtn't to, if he 
could. By just so much as he does what others might 
be doing is he lessening his own usefulness, and de- 
priving the school organization of strength. It is 
harder to delegate your work than to do it yourself. 
It means studying others, knowing their capabilities, 
watching their growth, training them, testing them, 
But it means the organized strength that is the secret 
of the pre-eminently successful Sunday-schools. Even 
in schools where the personality of the superinten- 
dent is strongest this principle will be found to hold 
good. John Wanamaker’s famous Bethany Sunday- 
school feels in every department the impress of its 
chief, as do his great stores. But in both school 
and stores his motto is, ‘‘ Never do yourself what you 
can get some one else to do as well.’’ You say there 
are no others in your small school or congregation you 
can depend on? Then you must make them. Hunt 
for rough diamonds ; trust them with a little work ; 
add to their responsibility gradually but steadily, 4nd 
don’t be contented till you've trained up a corps of 
trusty, dependable associates. One caution: Don't 
do it half-way. It is ruinous to delegate a piece of 
work and then half do it yourself. In order that 
others may /ee/ the responsibility, they must ave 
the responsibility. 
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Golden Silence in 
Hymn Announcements 
Every noise saved is oil for the wheels of the 
smoothly running Sunday-schooL The tap, tap, 
tapping of the superintendent's bell is, happily, a 
relic of the past. A lifted hand, a chord on the 
piano, is the signal now in the up-to-date Sunday- 





school. 
silent announcements of the hymns. Instead of hav- 
ing to call out and repeat the number of the hymn to 
be sung, two hymn-boards, such as are used in many 
churches, have been placed in conspicuous places on 
the school walls, and the numbers of the hymns for the 
day are arranged before Sunday-school opens. When 
the time comes for a hymn, the superintendent glances 
at the chorister, th > orchestra plays the hymn through, 
the chorister raises his baton, the school rises, and 
the singing begins,—all without the speaking of a 
word. It is one of the little things that make for 
orderliness and reverence. 


UESTION, 


ABOX 24 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 


One Eastern school is realizing the gain of 






letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy 
et 
Will you advise me as to the cost of the book ‘ Individual 


Work for Individuals "' ? 

Dr. Trumbull’s work under the above title is pub 
lished by The International Committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations of New York at 75 cents. 
The Times will send a copy at the price named. 


* 


Should the assistant superintendent, acting as superinten- 
dent of a school, still keep his class? By giving up the class, 
he may lose scholars. 

And, by keeping the class, he may keep out an- 
other good teacher from the school, and thus make 
the school so much the poorer. The question must 
be answered in the light of all the local conditions. 
As a rule, a superintendent who has to devote him- 
self regularly to a class is obliged to slight some of 
his superintendent's duties. His greatest duty is 
getting others to work. See the paragraph on this 
page entitled ‘‘ Don't ‘Do it AlL’”’ 
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Should a class be transferred from one department to an- 
other as a class, or should its members be separated ? 

The moving from one department to another would 
not seem to have, necessarily, any special bearing on 
the matter. If the members of a class are congenial, 
and get on well together, they had better stay to- 
gether, whether they are promoted or not. If they 
do not work well together, it is often well to divide 
the class, or distribute its members, without waiting 
for promotion time. Of course, the moving from 
one department to another may give a good oppor- 
tunity for making changes in the class without arous- 
ing unpleasant feelings, and may then wisely be taken 
advantage of. 
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llow can one impress upon the scholar’s mind the necessity 
for reverence while in God's house ? 

Be reverent yourself. Don’t keep one eye open 
during prayer time in order to catch the one who is 
making the noise. A finger placed suggestively on 
your own lips is better than ‘* Now, boys, you must 
keep still.'' Example counts ten points here where 
words count one. But a wisely chosen _illustra- 
tion, during the teaching, or before or after school, 
showing God's power and love, and his rightful claim 
to reverence from all his children, will help. Don't 
insist arbitrarily on reverence, but let the scholar 
understand fully why it is asked for. 


bd 


We are about organizing a Sunday-school teachers’ normal 
class, to study both the lessons and the best methods of pre- 
senting them to various classes. Have you anything that will 
help us in this work ? 


Besides the help which The Sunday School Times 
gives in its suggestions for teaching the International 
Lessons, and in the other articles contributed to its 
columns, there are courses of normal study in book 
form which can be furnished, on application to The 
Sunday School Times, at from 15 to 35 cents in paper, 
or from 40 to 60 cents in cloth. Full information 
will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. John B. 
Smith’s ‘‘Supplemental Bible Lesson Course"’ (50 
cents) would be valuable in this connection. 








































































FRIEND whom, though I have never seen him, 
I feel to be a true friend, the managing editor 
of The Sunday School Times, asks me to try to 
set before the readers of this paper ‘‘a picture of the 
man Paul’’ as he was in life. That is a difficult 
thing todo. The more I try, the less I can persuade 
myself that it is possible for me, or that my attempt 
would be useful for others. But it occurs to me that 
it may not be quite useless to describe how some 
conception of Paul’s character has been growing 
gradually in my mind, because, however little able I 
am to comprehend his character, I have the firm 
belief that I am in the right line of development. 
Moreover, this development seems to be characteris- 
tic of the age in which we are living, and, as being 
typical, it may have some interest which would not 
otherwise belong to it. 


A Mother’s Interpretation of Paul 

In my mother’s mouth no saying was more fre- 
quent, and there is none that I look back to as more 
characteristic of her, than that ‘‘ Paul was such a 
thorough gentleman.’’ Paul was to her not merely a 
name in a book; he was a real man, whom she 
admired, and held up to her children as a model to 
imitate. She had not weighed with critical minute- 
ness every detail recorded about him, nor was she 
prepared to discuss and defend against hostile criti- 
cism her opinion about every incident in his life. 
Doubtless there were scenes in Paul's career that 
she did not correctly apprehend ; certainly there were 
incidents that she confessed her inability to under- 
stand, 

But in the scenes which she liked best (because 
she best understood. them) she appreciated what 
she called ‘the gentleman’’ in her hero, She 
td an old-fashioned conception of the meaning of 
that word, which has, to a great extent, lost the mean- 
ing she gave it, and has thus become rather dan- 
gerous to use now. She felt in Paul the loftiness of 
motive, the abnegation of self under the influence of 
nobler considerations, the tendency to look at all 
things in life from a generous point of view, the 
frankness to speak out straight and emphatically 
against wrong doing and wrong thinking, combined 
with that courtesy, that delicate consideration for the 
feelings of others, that instinctive and inevitable re- 
spect for others which rises from true respect for self, 
—which, to her, constituted true gentlemanliness. 

Wherever the story of Paul was simple and clear 
she saw a gentleman, and her principle of interpreta- 
tion was, ‘‘once a gentleman, always so.’’ Hence, 
when the situation was too complicated and obscure, 
and the general character of the incident involved too 
many and complex motives, she confessed that she 
did not fully comprehend, yet declared that Paul 
could not fall below the standard of his own nature, 
and that no explanation of his motives and conduct 
could be right unless it was true to his natural 
character. 


The Vice of Modern Scholarship 

After I entered on a university career, and had 
devoted myself to acquiring a familiarity with words 
and books, while the opportunities of studying life 
and the natural development of human conduct were 
very few, the vice that is deep seated in modern 
scholarship affected me strongly. The student finds 
that there is so much to learn that he rarely has time 
even to begin to know. It is inexorably required of 
him that he shall be familiar with the opinions of 
many teachers dead and living, and it is not often 
sufficiently impressed on him that mere ability to set 
forth in fluent and polished language the thoughts 
of others—assuming that he can acquire that power 
at which he aims, and towards which he struggles 
with all his energy—is not real ‘‘ knowledge.’’ He 
does not learn that learning must be thought out 
afresh by him from first principles, and tested in 
actual experience, before it becomes really his own. 
In Plato's words, he gets at college much ‘true 
opinion *' (let us hope not ‘* false opinion ’’), but little 
**knowledge."" He must five his opinions before 
they become knowledge, and he is fortunate if he is 
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How My Picture of Paul Grew 


By Professor William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 








not compelled prematurely to express them too fre- 
quently and too publicly, so that they become hard- 
ened and fixed before he has had the opportunity of 
trying them and molding them in real life and ex- 
perience. 

And so, for many years after I grew up, the Paul 
whom my mother knew was forgotten by me, and in 
his place was set the Paul of the commentators and 
the critics. The latter term is not used here in any 
invidious and one-sided sense, but includes many 
who hold most ‘‘ orthodox'’ views in criticism. It 
indicates, not a direction in belief, but a tendency in 
mind,—the aptness to be immersed in details and 
miss the general view, to study the parts, but never 
see the whole. The interest in Paul, however, had been 
ineradicably planted, and I could not but read about 
him, though that was apart from my special line of 
work. But the general spirit of university education 
guided me. I read much modern opinion about 
Paul, and very little of Paul himself, and that little 
was always contemplated through the colored spec- 
tacles of acquired opinions. Especially the perfect 
logicality of the Tiibingen critics, and their extraor- 
dinary ingenuity, blinded me completely to the fact 
that they always begged their conclusion in their 
opening sentences. 


The Mangled Paul Left Me by the Critics 

Thus I became learned about a very different Paul 
from my mother’ s,—a Paul devoid of the nobility of 
soul, simplicity in motive, and courtesy in action, 
which made up the ‘‘ gentleman,’’ pictured by her, 
—a Paul swayed by petty motives, never free from 
jealousy of the older apostles, always striving to un- 
dermine their position and to set himself in their 
place ; a carping critic who felt that he could approve 
himself only by picking faults in his seniors, and that 
he could rise in the world only by getting them turned 
out of their place,—a Paul ambitious, almost selfish, 
censorious, envious, and occasionally not over-scrupu- 
lous in his methods, — the most unlovable and unlovely 
character among the early Christians, however able 
and untiring he was. 

My German teachers accepted this Paul as natural 
and true to life; my English teachers felt that an 
apology for him was needed, and explained that a 
lower standard of action was customary and permissi- 
ble in the first century than in the nineteenth, and that 
‘‘scrupulously inflexible straightforwardness’’ must 
not be expected among the early followers of Christ. 
This explanation will not be considered satisfactory by 
many. It is true that some writers took a different 
and higher view of Paul; but those writers could not 
win my confidence, because they accepted and con- 
tended, with arguments that seemed to me quite 
illogical, for historical theories that I could not ac- 
cept. In some of the great. difficulties of Paul's 
career, if they had said that they were still unable to 
solve the problem, their position would have been 


unassailable ; but they maintained that they had- 


solved the difficulty by explanations which seemed 
entirely unfair, unsatisfactory, and sophistical. And 
so I was driven always back to the skilful logic of the 
Tiibingen, who carried the reader on in an unerring 
train of inference from their first assumptions. 


Essential Self-Contradiction of the Critics 

But how could this Paul achieve what he did? 
How was he able to move the hearts of men and 
touch their feelings ? His work is simply unintelli- 
gible unless we assume that he had a boundless power 
of sympathizing with others and attaching them to 
himself, such as is inconsistent with censorious, 
self-seeking ambition. When one sought the answer 
to these questions, which no commentator can avoid, 
one found that every critic was at variance with him- 
self. In one page they recognized in Paul the quali- 
ties which in another they denied him. It was never 
possible to find a man in the critics’ Paul. They set 
before their readers no unity or reality, but a many- 
natured bundle of qualities like Frankenstein's arti- 
ficial man. While the critics praised Paul in the 
general view, and admifed his marvelous influence, 
they had little but blame for him in detail ; their ad- 
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miration seemed only theoretical, but, whenever it 
came to a question of fact or action, it was only faults 
in him that they saw and emphasized. 

But the merely college-bred student is rarely able 
to perceive the essential self-contradiction involved in 
that conception until it is forced on him in the wider 
school of life, and even then he may only be dimly 
conscious of it, and so keep his eyes shut to it. At 
last, when the reiterated requests of my old friend, 
the editor of the Expositor, reinforced after a time by 
the wishes of Dr. Fairbairn of Mansfield College, had 
impelled me, after years of consideration and hesita- 
tion, to set down what | had learned and thought 
about the early history of Christianity in the Roman 
world, then the inconsistency of the views which had 
now by years of assumption become deeply ingrained 
in my mind began to be apparent. I sat down to de- 
scribe the action of the critics’ Paul, and in scene 
after scene I found myself describing the acts of a 
very different Paul. Then I began to see that the 
Paul who took form gradually before me in his own 
acts and words was the same Paul whom Luke had 
before his mind. I recognized in Luke's description 
the Paul whom I was coming to know ; and thus I 
learned that Luke had known the man, had been his 
friend and confidant and coadjutor, and was not (as 
my Tiibingen teachers had firmly convinced me) an 
impostor of the second century who was wholly de. 
pendent on written sources of information, which he 
barely understood and frequently mangled. Thus 
Paul and Luke stand together. If the critics’ Paul 
be the true one, then the writer of Acts had never 
known him, for he describes a different person, —the 
generous and lovable Paul. But when you think of 
this other Paul, then you feel the deep, intimate, per- 
sonal love and admiration that Luke entertained for 
him, giving life and reality to every sentence that he 
writes about him. 


The Paul of Luke and My Mother 

The crucial passage in this subject is the autobio- 
graphical sketch which Paul gives in the first two 
chapters of the letter to the Galatians, where he de- 
scribes his relation to the older apostles. This rela- 
tion is pictured by the critics as one of divergence in 
aims and methods, accompanied by distrust, sus- 
picion, fault-finding, and dislike. But the more I 
studied that passage, the less could I perceive of 
these qualities. The unintentional picture of Paul 
stands out in those verses in perfection when they are 
properly understood,—absolutely firm in what he 
believed to be right ; absolutely conciliatory and cour- 
teous wherever conciliation is possible ; full of respect 
for the older apostles, consulting them about his plans 
and intentions ; full of joy when he found that they 
were in entire agreement with him, carrying help to 
them with an air of deference as of one receiving, not 
conferring, aid. It is a model of behavior in a younger 
and more energetic man to a body of authoritative 
seniors. 

And at last, into some of the papers which I have 
written on this subject—where, I cannot at present 
remember—there came a sentence something like 
this, the precise words I cannot recall : ‘* You never 
understand Paul aright unless you estimate his action 
on the highest plane of human motives.’’ And then 
it was evident that this was simply another way of 
describing the Paul whom my mother knew. 
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Gaining Poise 
By Eleanor Root 
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F ANY one should set your body at the mercy 
of every passer-by, you would be indignant. 
When, therefore, you set your own mind at the 

mercy of every chance, to be troubled and perturbed 

when any one may revile you, have you no shame oi 
this ?"’ 

This utterance of the ‘‘divine pagan’’ Epictetus is 
incisive and modern enough to arrest the attention of 
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the most progressive, no matter to what school or cult 
he may belong. To have a calm and equable mind 
under the slings of fortune, to have an adequate ap 
prehension of the true values of things, to be able to 
pass unscathed through the multitude,—this were a 
consummation surely most devoutly to be wished. 
We are told that the South-Sea Islander believes 
that the strength of his vanquished foe passes into his 
own muscles and tissues, and welcomes the onset of 
the enemy. We, in turn, may well welcome the dis- 
turbances—yes, and the loss and pain—which come 
to us, if thereby our growth in equability is increased. 


al 
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Each onslaught from which we rise victorious must 
strengthen us 


** Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, — 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand. but go!’’ 


It is only by overcoming that we grow in serenity 
of mind and heart, as in everything else. The un- 
perturbed souls of earth are not those which have 
known only calm, but those which have risen above 
the depths 

Boston 
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Memorial Day in the Sunday-School 


By Fulton 


VERY teacher knows how difficult it is artificially 
to create an opportunity for impressing a lesson 
upon scholars. Ready-made occasions should, 

therefore, never be neglected. Regularly recurring 
seasons and holy days and holidays are useful for this 
purpose. It would be unwise to break the continuity 
of a year’s Bible study in order to teach patriotism on 
or near Washington's Birthday. A wide-awake parent 
or teacher, however, would not fail to take advantage, 
in some appropriate way, of the aroused general in- 
terest in the theme, to draw from it some lesson for 
the young. For the very reason that our public holi- 
days are generally on a lower level than Christmas and 
Easter, they afford needed homely illustration, and a 
helpful means of imparting instruction in practical 
ethics. 

Young America is proverbially irreverent. Our 
scholars are not excepted or exempted. In many 
schools it is difficult to obtain, by discipline of severity 
or love, respectful orderliness in work, and reveren- 
tial participation in worship. If there is any legiti- 
mate method of inspiring or instilling these qualities 
in children, without unduly suppressing others that 
are admirable, we should certainly employ it. We 
need hardly devote our schools to the teaching of 
strenuous life. The influences elsewhere are strong 
enough in this direction. We should rather reflect 
that our schools exist to supply a need of character 
not catered to in the world. The boy who is con- 
stantly urged to show strong initiative and maintain 
his rights, and to assert and prove himselt as good as 
the next man, needs to be reminded occasionally that 
pertness, impudence, injustice, cruelty, and lawless- 
ness, run like pacemakers just ahead of the fine 
qualities he is cultivating. It is not necessary to 
crush the spirit of a mischievous boy in order to 
teach him respect for his elders. It is important, 
however, that he be made respectful, though the pro- 
cess somewhat curb his fun. We should not roughly 
trample on children’s rights, but for the sake of the 
children we should be at least as unwilling to confirm 
them in an indifference to, or disregard of, the rights 
and claims of others, There is, therefore, a distinct 
gain in turning a child’s thought from himself out- 
ward, Consideration for others follows recognition of 
the limitations of our own importance. Whatever 
accustoms a scholar not to think of himsc'f more 
highly than he should improves his character. What- 
ever opens his mind to excellences in other persons 
refines his spirit. Whatever tends to make him ap- 
preciate and respect what is worthy in men and life 
adds to his personal equipment, and brings him nearer 
to that ideal relation of reverence which constitutes 
true worship. 

Memorial Day is not as generally availed of as it 
might be for the purpose here mentioned. To hosts 
of scholars it means nothing, and to many others it is 
merely ‘‘ Decoration Day,'’ and has practically no 
Significance. It is true that in a few communities 
children participate in the processions and commemo- 
rative services. For the most part, however, it 
would seem that such observance of the day as we do 
have accomplishes little towards impressing our young 
people with the duty and beauty of reverence. Not 
that we should teach them exclusive or even special 
regard for military heroism. What they rather need 
is a keener appreciation of the heroism which inspires 
the noble lives of self-sacrifice in their own homes, 
and amid more or less commonplace surroundings. 

Here and there a school may be found which gives 
some degree of official recognition, and makes some 
fitting public reference, to the fact of a death in the 
membership. A few schools have anniversary exer- 
cises or annual meetings where incidental mention is 
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sometimes made o1 those who are gone before, but 
the accent of such occasions is usually on the con- 
gratulatory features We should not wish unduly 
to darken the lives of children Far be it from us to 
stir their quickly responsive sympathies and harrow 
their feelings by the unwise recital of things we all 
prefer to forget or suppress. But who has not been 
painfully shocked by the strange appearance of indif- 
ference, on the part of children, to the readjustment of 
close relationships necessitated by the loss of persons 
who seeined essential to their happiness and well-being ? 
Yet even the overcoming of this is not the immedi- 
ate purpose of the present suggestion. It is a blessing 
that children can thus almost instinctively accept the 
inevitable. It is important, however, that they be 
trained to recognize and respect moral qualities. In- 
deed, character-building is a chief business of the 
schools, and the best results are not obtained from 
example teaching unless the learner comes to recog- 
nize the excellence of the examples. The writer 
recalls an impressive moment in a school hour when 
a superintendent told in outline the story of a simple, 
earnest life, touched by pathos, and just missing 
tragedy,—a lone woman in a great city, fighting dis- 
ease and poverty, nobly striving and unselfishly serv- 
ing. She had died that day. For several years, 
almost to the end, she had taught in that mission with 
unwavering faithfulness, but neither teachers nor schol- 
ars had adequately missed her during her illness, and 
none of them would have known the beauty and force 
of her example but for the momentary memorial 
service. 

It is not presumed here to say how schools or 
teachers or parents can best follow the general sug- 
gestion which is offered. It may be by devoting a 
portion of u¢ hour to a general memorial exercise 
with appropriate address and worship. It may be by 
leaving it to each teacher to recall the death and life 
of class members. It may be that nothing more will 
be deemed practicable than an expression in prayer 
and praise of thankfulness ‘‘ for all the saints.’’ It 
may be that the object can best, and in some in- 
stances only, be attained, in the homes or privately. 
Let the method be what it may, we dare not forget the 
growing need among us of respect for character and 
personality. Regard for others, deference and ven- 
eration, and reverence and honor, and awe and wor- 
ship,—if Memorial Day can help us one step towards 
these things, it will acquire a new significance and 
usefulness. 

New York City 
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To the Author of 
“No Relevant Objection ” 


B; Jessie Goldner 


In Scotia's fine and stern old land, 
A mong her hills and mountains. 
Neath skies ot gray in forests grand, 
Men drink at nature’s fountains ; 
And there he drank, and so he grew, 
Calm, fearless, brave, and noble. 
Love was his star, God kept him true, 
And all sad souls in trouble 
Received his sympathy and aid; 
Each felt his love God-given. 
New hope he gave to those afraid 
By pointing them to heaven. 
Toronto, Can. 















































































Edna’s College Fun 


By Gertrude L. Stone 


T WAS the same square iron bank that Sturgis 
had when he was a baby, but in the bottom of it 
were two large, printed letters, that had been 

there only three months. These had been cut from a 
newspaper, and were the very biggest capitals Sturgis 
could find. . They were not just the same size, but 
Sturgis said it was all right as long as it was the / 
that was bigger, for the / was really more important 
than the C. 

‘«They stand for ‘College Fund,’’’ Sturgis ex- 
plained to his grandmother, when she came for her 
summer visit. © ‘* Mama thought I'd save more if | 
was saving for something special.’’ 

«« They stand for ‘College Fun,’ ’’ echoed Edna, 
who was five years younger than her brother, and had 
celebrated only six birthdays. 

Grandma laughed, and gave the little shoulder 
leaning against her own a loving pat. But even 
grandma did not explain that f-u—n plus d is not the 
same as f—u—n without d@. Nobody thought, in fact, 
that Edna did not understand Sturgis’s word. Every 
one of them supposed she simply mispronounced it. 

All that summer the hoard in the C. F. bank grew. 
Edna seemed as anxious as Sturgis to have it increase. 
and she pulled weeds and picked berries as willingly 
as he did. Nobody thought it strange, for Edna 
always wished to do what Sturgis did ; nobody inter- 
fered, for the most that Edna could do would be 
scant return for the kindness and care that Sturgis 
always showed the little girl. 

But one day all was changed. Sturgis sold his 
Aunt Mary four quarts of wild raspberries that he had 
picked with Edna's cheerful help. 

‘«They are ten cents a box,’’ he answered his 
aunt, in reply to her question concerning price. 

‘« Let me see, —I' ve nothing less than half a dollar,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Put the extra in the College Fund.”’ 

‘*We have some extra for the College Fun,’’ an- 
nounced Edna joyfully when they reached home. 

‘*Good,’’ said mama. 

‘Yes,’ said the precise Aunt Emily, who happened 
to be there. ‘* But why don't you say ‘fund’ ?”’ 

‘*] did,—didn't I, mama?'"’ asked Edna, turning 
her bewildered face toward her mother. 

‘No, dearest ; you didn’t pronounce the word just 
right. Listen to me. It is ‘fund,’ not ‘fun.’”’ 
And she pronounced the words very slowly and dis- 
tinctly. ‘*But you mean, just as the rest of us do, 
money to send Sturgis to college."’ 

Alas ! Edna did not mean just that, and that was 
not what she had been working for, so away she hur- 
ried to find Sturgis. 

‘* What does ‘C, F.’ really mean ?"’ she demanded. 

‘‘Why, ‘College Fund." You know as well as I 
do. What makes you ask ?’’ 

‘* Does ‘fund’ mean just money to send you to col- 
lege ?’’ she persisted. 

‘‘Why, yes, of course ; that’s just it,’’ answered 
Sturgis, bewildered, but thankful that he did not have 
to make a definition. 

‘*We have been saving just for you to go to col- 
lege and study, and not for you to have a lot of fun ?°’ 

‘*I’ll have a good time because I’ m there,'’ replied 
Sturgis. 

‘Oh, no, you won't! People don’t. Haven't 
you heard Uncle Ted groan over his college work ?"’ 
she wailed. ‘‘ He groans every vacation, you know."’ 
Then she added, sadly : ‘I thought I was making it 
pleasanter for you, but, if you don’t care about any fun, 
I might just as well save for that doll at Phinney’s."’ 

‘*Some time she'll understand that Uncle Ted can 
groan over college work, and still enjoy it better than 
anything else,’’ mama told Sturgis. And, sure enough, 
she did understand, and that, too, very soon. 

At the end of the second week that she went to 
school, Edna asked for a box. 

*« How large ?’’ asked mama. 

‘*Large enough for a college fund,"’ replied the 
little girl ‘*I haven't any bank, but | think I'd 
better start a fund right off. It's funny,—school makes 
me want to groan sometimes, but I shouldn't want to 
stop going. I think I'd better go to college too, — 
don't you ?"’ 

Gornam, Mg. 
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Lesson 8. May 25. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia 


(Read Acts 13 : 13-42.) Memory verses: 46, 47. 


Acts 13 : 43-52. 
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Golden Text : Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.—Acts 13 : 38 


COMMON VERSION 


43 Now when the congregation was broken 
up, many of the Jews and religious proselytes 
followed Paul and Biar’na-bas ; who, speaking 
to them, persuaded them to continue in the 
gtace of God. 

44 9 And the next sabbath day came almost 
the whole city together to hear the word of 
God. 

45 But when the Jews saw the multitudes, 
they were filled with envy, and spake against 
those things which were spoken by Paul, con- 
tradicting and blaspheming. 

46 Then Paul and Bir’na-bas waxed bold, 
and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you: 
but seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy ef everlasting life, lo, we turn 
to the Gén’ tiles. 


AMERICAN REVISION 
43 Now when the synagogue broke up, many 
of the Jews and of the devout proselytes fol- 
lowed Paul and Barnabas ; who, speaking to 
them, urged them to continue in the grace of 
God. 

44 And the next sabbath almost the whole 
city was gathered together to hear the word of 
1God. .45 But when the Jews saw the multi- 
tudes, they were filled with jealousy, and con- 
tradicted the things which were spoken by 
Paul, and *blasphemed. 46 And Paul and 
Barnabas spake out boldly, and said, It was 
necessary that the word of God should first be 
spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, 


COMMON VERSION 


Gén’tiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. 

48 And when the Gén’tiles heard this, they 
were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord : 
and as many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed. 

49 And the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all the region. 

50 But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
honourable women, and the chief men of the 
city, and raised persecution against Paul and 
Bar’na-bas, and expelled them out of their 
coasts. 

51 But they shook off the dust of their feet 
against them, and came unto I-cd’ni-iim. 

52 And the disciples were filled with joy, and 
with the Holy Ghost. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for salvation unto 
the uttermost part of the earth. 

48 And as the Gentiles heard this, they were 
glad, and glorified the word of !God: and as 
many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 
49 And the word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the region. so But the 
Jews urged on the devout women of honorable 
estate, and the chief men of the city, and stirred 
up a persecution against Paul and Barnabas, 
and cast them out of their borders. 51 But 
they shook off the dust of their feet against 
them, and came unto Iconium. 52 And the 
disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy 

Spirit. 





































































47 For so hath the Lord commanded us, 
saying, | have set thee to be a light of the 


Lesson Calendar 


April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted 


1. Acts g : 1-20 
2. April 13—Peter, Aineas, and Dorcas 
3. 


. Acts 9 : 32-43 


April 20,.—Peter and Cornelius .... . , . Acts ro : 34-48 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received imo the Church. . Acts 11: 1-18 
5s. May 4.—The Church at Antioch in Syria . Acts 11 5 19-30 
6. May 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison... . . . / Acts 12: 1-19 


7. May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries . . ; 
8. May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. . . Acts 13 : 43-52 
9. — 1.—PaulatLystra....... ‘bs , Acts 14 : 8-22 
10, June 8 —The Council at DO gk ee Acts 15 : 22-33 
11. June 15.—Paul Crosses to Europe. . . Acts 16: 6-15 
12. June 22.— Temperance Lesson . Rom, 13 : 8-14 


13. June 29.—Review. 


Acts 13: 1-12 


The preacher who draws on the Word will draw 
the world. 


al 


International Home Readings 
MON, —Acts 13 : 14-25. 
‘TUES.—Acts 13 : 26-42. 
WED.—Acts 13 : 43-52. 


Paul in the synagogue. 
Paul's address. 
Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. 
‘THuRS.—Acts 18: 1-11. ‘Turning to the Gentiles. 
FRi.—Jer. 7: 21-28. Would not hear. 
Sav.—Zech. 7 : 8-14. Stony hearts. 
SUN.—Heb, 3: 1-13. Heart of unbelief. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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It is always easy to confound our opinions with 


the divine pur poses. 
tape 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


"Take Heed How Ye Hear’ 


1. Hear Willingty : 
Many... followed... whole city gathered (43, 44). 
Be swift to hear (Jas. 1: 19). 
Receive with meekness the... word (Jas. 1: 21). 
Unto them as a very lovely song ( Ezek. 33 : 31, 32). 
2. Hear Candidly : 
Filled with jealousy, and contradicted (45, 46). 
Stirred up a persecution (50, 51) 
Received the word with all readiness (Acts 17 : 11). 
Accepted it... as... the word of God (1 Thess. 2: 13). 
Blessed are. . . your ears, for they hear ( Matt. 13 : 14-16). 
3. Near Gratefully : 
Gentiles heard... they were glad (47, 48). 


Good tidings of great joy (Luke 2: 10). 
There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 
Mirth, because they had understood (Neh. 8 : 12). 
4. Hear with Faith : 
As many as were ordeined . believed (48). 
Gospel. . . salvation to every one believeth (Rom, 1: 16). 
Lhe word of faith, which we preach (Rom. ro: 8). 
United by faith with them that heard (Heb. 4 : 2). 
5. Hear in the Spirit : 
Disciples were filled... with the Holy Spirit (52). 
True light. . . which lighteth every man (John 1 : 9). 
rhey shall all be taught of God (John 6 : 45). 
Things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit (1 Cor. 2: 1, 12). 
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A bad man in sin sometimes 
than a good man in error. 


works less harm 


lo, we turn to the Gentiles. 
the Lord commanded us, saying, 


47 For so hath 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The voyage from Pa- 
phos to Perga; the departure of John Mark to 
Jerusalem; the land journey to Pisidian Antioch 

(due, according to Ramsay, to Paul’s being attacked 
by malarial fever in the low regions of Pamphylia). 
Paul's discourse at Antioch, his first recorded address, 
consists of a brief recapitulation of Jewish history 
from Moses to David (vs. 12-22), a statement of the 
appearance of Jesus (vs. 23-25); then a direct appeal 
to receive him as the promised Messiah, who died, 
rose again, and lives forever, fulfilling the Scriptures 
(vs. 26-39), closing with a warning from the prophec 
of Habakkuk (vs. 40, 41). The discourse accords wit 
Paul's own writings in style and in doctrine. 

Piace.—Antioch, ‘‘ the Pisidian ” (according to the 
correct reading in v. 14), was in the central table- 
land of Asia Minor, about thirty-five hundred feet 
above the sea level. It was due north of Perga, but 
the journey was a difficult one. Founded by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, it was made a Roman colony by Augus- 
tus, and hada ae pee population. The ‘‘ South 
Galatian ” theory of Ramsay is that it was at this 
time the chief city of the Phrygian ‘‘ region” (v. 49) 
of Galatia; that , Matera was in the same “ region,” 
Derbe and Lystra being in another +‘ region,” — 
namely, the Lycaonian, Iconium, now Konieh, was 
about fifty miles south of east from Antioch. 

Time.—According to the usual chronology, in the 

latter part of A.D. 45. 


Verse 43.—The synagogue: Here applic .o the 
assembly that had met in the synagogue.—Aroke 
uh : Probably shortly after the request in verse 42.— 

evout proselytes: ** Devout’ is usuaily applied to 
Gentiles who worshiped with Jews.— Urged: Con- 
tinued to do so, rather than endeavored to do so.— 
In the grace of God: This ** grace” had been mani- 
fested in their attention to the discourse about the 
crowning ‘‘ grace,” the sending of the Messiah. 

Verse 44.—A/most the whole city: Gentiles as 
well as Jews, as the context shows.—7ke word of 
God : Some ancient authorities read ‘‘ of the Lord” 
(which Tischendorf accepts), both here and in verse 
48. The manuscript D bes a curious reading: ‘‘ the 
word of Paul, who moreover made much discourse 
concerning the Lord.” The variations are probably 
intended to make the reference to Christian teaching 
more specific. 

Verse 45.—But when the Jews saw the multitudes, 
they were filled with jealousy: More exact than 
‘‘envy.” The presence of so many Gentiles naturally 
aroused Jewish jealousy.—Con/radicted: The same 
Greek word as that rendered ‘‘ contradicting " (in the 
Auth. Ver.}, but the best authorities omit the parti- 
ciple.—And blasphemed : Literally, ‘‘ blaspheming,” 
or ‘‘ railing,” describing how they ‘‘ contradicted.” 

Verse 46.—Spake out boldly: A single word in 
Greek, referring not to courage, but to the frank 
utterance to which they were driven by the opposi- 
tion.—7he word of God: The undisputed reading 
here, where the reference is to the gospel message 
(comp. vs. 5, 7).—Zo you: In emphatic position.— 
Seeing : ** But” a pey attested, hence the change 
in punctuation.—7A’rust it from you : ** Put” is the 
sense of a similar Greek verb, and is too weak here. 

Verse 48.—As the Gentiles heard this: All the 
verbs by the tense used, suggest continued action. 
—The word of God: The authority for -‘of the 
Lord” here is stronger than in verse 44.—Aund as 


1 Many ancient authorities read the Lord. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sone. 


2 Or, railed 


many as: This clause may be literally rendered, 
‘‘and they believed, as many as had been and were 
appointed unto eternal life.” The verb is not one of 
those usually rendered ‘‘ ordain” or ‘‘ foreordain.” 

Verse 49.—Sfread abroad: More accurate than 
‘* published.”—A// the region: According to Ram- 
say, a political subdivision of the Roman province,— 
namely, the Phrygian region of Galatia, but see Acts 
16 : 6 and 18 : 23. 

Verse 50.—Urged on: The proper rendering; only 
here in the New Testament.— 7he devout women of 
honorable estate; *‘ And” is not well attested, hence 
one class is described, Gentile women, adherents of 
the Jewish religion, and of high position. In the 
decay of heathenism such converts were numerous, 
and naturally zealous.—Chief men of the city: 
Probably influenced by the ‘‘devout women.”— 
Stirred up: More suggestive than ‘ raised,” which 
is the literal rendering.—Cast them out: Not by 
legal expulsion, but probably by threats of violence. 
—Borders : *‘ Coasts” is misleading. 

Verse 51.— Shook off : Compare Matthew 10: 14, a 
command probably known to Paul, though none of 
our Gospels had then been written.—/conium : See 
Surroundings. 

Verse 52.—And the disciples : At Pisidian Antioch. 
The description derives its significance from the 
probability that they were persecuted. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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When foes envy friends will emulate. 





Oriental “Lésson-bi 


——B» Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie} 


66 HE Wuote Ciry.”—Antioch in Pisidia was, 
strictly speaking, within the limits of Phrygia, 
in Asia Minor, but it belonged to Pisidia. It 

was one of the sixteen Antiochs founded by that royal 

builder Seleucus Nicator, and, though a fine city, was 
much inferior to its magnificent namesake on the 

Orontes in Syria. 

‘** URGED ON THE DEvouT WOMEN OF HONORABLE 
Estate."—These women apparently were of the 
upper class, but whether Gentile proselytes or zealous 

ewesses is not clear. It has been suggested that, 

cause they were ‘‘women of honorable estate,” 
they had more than ordinary influence, and that the 
object of their ‘‘urging on” was that they might 
exert it upon their lords, probably the magistrates of 
the city, and, through them, bring down vengeance 
upon the two apostles. It does not seem to have 
occurred to any one that they could themselves do 
anything directly against the apostles. 

Our Western notion of ‘‘ honorable women” is re- 
fined ladies, who would not mix themselves up openly 
in any public concern ; but Oriental society is not to 
be compared with Occidental society. 

I have among my acquaintances wives of shaykhs 
and judges,’and other honorable women, intelligent, 
but illiterate for the most part, who, when they are 
stirred up, can use very choice Billingsgate, and 
make themselves as prominent in an open quarrel 
as any fishwife. 

A Protestant church was being built in these moun- 
tains lately in close proximity to a Jesuit school, of 
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which two nuns, honorable and devout women, are 
principals. No sooner was a stone of the adjoining 
wall put in its place than one of the nuns knocked it 
down, and this petty war was kept up until certain 
concessions were granted. 

I have no doubt that the Jews, in stirring up the 
devout and honorable women of Antioch, raised a 
hornets’ nest about the ears of Barnabas and Paul, 
and it is no wonder that they were forced to f.ee. 

‘‘“Tuey SHOOK OFF THE Dust OF THEIR FEET.”— 
By this forcible expression we understand that the 
apostles signified their intention to have nothing 
more whatever to do with those people who had re- 
jected their message, and raised persecution against 
them. The action and its symbolical meaning are 
Oriental to a degree worth noting. 

Whenever people get excited and quarrelsome here, 
although their vocabulary is by no means limited, 
the expression, ‘‘ mithel surmeity " (‘* like my shoes”’), 
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is one of their favorite epithets for expressing con- 
tempt, and I have frequently seen a violent woman 
shake her shoe in the face of her adversary while 
screaming at her that she was not worth her old shoe. 

Shoes are considered unclean things in this coun- 
try, and a polite person will not mention ‘‘ shoes” in 
your presence without saying ‘‘ Ajellak,”—a kind of 
apology for mentioning the subject. 

My shoemaker this morning declined to carry my 
baby’s shoes to his shop to repair them. No, he 
would send his boy for them, and although ‘‘ shoes” 
is his trade, he would count it a dishonor to be seen 
carrying shoes through the street. 


ScHWeEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
~~ 
None have the privilege of receiving the Word 
without the responsibility of declaring it. 
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Turning to the Gentiles 


By Alexander 


AUL’S audience in the synagogue of Antioch in 
Pisidia at first inclined to give him full and 
thoughtful hearing. The two ‘‘ apostles” seem 

to have gone out of the assembly when Paul’s ad- 
dress was ended, and to have been saluted, as they 
were departing, with requests for a further exposition 
of their message on the next sabbath. The hearers 
appear to have remained, no doubt discussing the 
sermon, for some little time, during which, probably, 
its bearings became clearer, and a line o* cleavage 
among its hearers showed itself. 


& 

That would arouse the alarm of officials, which 
would be increased by the fact that a ‘‘ multitude,” 
both of Jews and proselytes, ‘‘ followed” Paul andt 
Barnabas. Clearly, a ferment was working which! 
needed to be watched, and probably checked. The 
strangers were gaining an influence which threat- 
ened to split the synagogue. Their advice to their 
adherents is noteworthy, both because of its contents 
and its omissions. It implies that those to whom it 
was given were already ‘‘in the grace of God,” b 
reason of their rudimentary faith in Christ. Than 
God that a feeble and imperfect acceptance of him 
ushers a soul into that goodly land, and wraps it 
round with that all-sufficient defense! It implies 
that to continue in that grace depends on ourselves, 
and lasts no longer than our faith lasts. It omits all 
subordinate precepts or instructions, needful as these 
are,and,as Barnabas at the other Antioch had summed 
all his counsel to the new converts in the advice to 
‘‘cleave to the Lord,” so here the one thing needful 
is set forth as being to ‘‘ continue in the grace,” or to 
‘*keep yourselves in the love,” of God. 

The second stage in the development of the rela- 
tions between the synagogue and th® church was 
reached on the next sabbath. Of course, the two 
strangers had not been idle during the week, nor had 
their ‘‘ followers” nor their antagonists; and a great 
crowd of ‘‘ Gentiles” filled the synagogue, to the dis- 
gust of its usual attendants. hat were all these 
heathen elbowing them out of their places for, or 
what part had woe | in the inheritance of Israel? So 
would Jewish exclusiveness ask, and official ana 
would ‘**jealous,” too, of the importance so sud- 
denly attaching to two unknown wanderers. The 
open-mindedness of the last sabbath changed into 
blind passion, and there was an end of calm con- 
sideration of the message, because spite against the 
messengers had driven it out. Luke insists that the 
‘contradiction ” of ‘‘ the things spoken by Paul” was 
not the product of unconvinced understandings, but 
of inflamed rage, and that its base origin was shown 
by the characteristic vehemence which ‘‘ blasphemed” 
as well as ‘‘contradicted.” The danger of letting 
passion into religious differences was not confined to 
Antioch, and the warning that vehemence is usually 
a sign that a disputant is actuated by something 
much shabbier than zeal for truth may well be taken 
to heart by us all. 


” 
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The next step was the complete cleavage between 
synagogue and church. That stormy hour made an 
epoch in Paul’s experience, for, though he had before 
it known his special mission, and after it still always 
went first to the synagogues, he then put into deeply 
moved words the articulate statement of the law of 
his ministrations. Note how sadly he speaks, and 
how hopelessly, as far as Israel is concerned. ‘It 
was necessary,” says he. And so he will obey the 
imperative obligation, but with no gladness, nor 
any expectation of shaking rooted unbelief. Notice 
how sternly, and yet with a sob in his voice, he puts 
the terrible fact of his countrymen’s rejection of Jesus: 
‘Ye thrust it from you!”—a vehement expression 
of determined repulsion as of some loathed thing. 


- makes him, ‘‘ unworthy of eternal life.” 


McLaren, D.D. 


Notice how he regards the rejection of the gospel as 
equivalent to a sentence of self-condemnation. ‘‘ Ye 
judge yourselves’ does not merely mean “ Ye esti- 
mate,” but ‘‘ Ye judicially decide yourselves.” A 
man sentences himself by his attitude to Jesus. It re- 
veals his character, and it shows him to be, as well as 
If we have 
not Christ for us as our sacrifice, and in us as our 
better self, there is nothing in us congruous with that 
eternal life or capable of receiving it. Notice the 
decisiveness of Paul in peectaiening bie mission to the 
Gentiles. He marks the moment as memorable by 
prefacing his declaration with that ‘‘lo,” which, as it 
were, underlines what follows. Notice his use of 
prophecy to vindicate his action. He quotes a Mes- 
sianic prophecy, and implies, first, oD ewe is the 
‘light ” of which it speaks, and second, that, since 
he is, his messengers are carrying it out in bearing 
the tidings of the light to the ends of the earth. 

The next step is the Gentiles’ joy in the word, con- 
trasted with — contradiction and blasphemy. 
The long-parched land drank in the rain, while the 
fields on which it had so often come refused it. They 
who sat in darkness saw a great light, while they 
who had walked in light cloned their eyes against it. 
‘‘As many as were ordained to eternal life believed.” 
Does this teach an absolute decree? Surely not, for 
we have just read that the Jews had cut themselves 
off from eternal life by their own choice. Rather, 
the two expressions, ‘‘ unworthy of eternal life” and 
‘‘ordained to eternal life,” are parallel, the one giv- 
ing the negative, and the other the positive, side of 
the same thought. Indeed, the word rendered ‘ or- 
dained” is quite as accurately translated ‘‘ adapted,” 
or ‘‘ put in order for.” 

a 

Then comes the last step, the spread of the word, 
and the organized attempt to stop it by brute force. 
A considerable period must be supposed to have been 
spent by Paul and Barnabas in the city, which be- 
came the headquarters of a widespread movement. 
As Ramsay has proved, ‘‘ region” here is a technical 
word, indicating Luke’s acquaintance with Roman ad- 
ministrative terms. Another piece of true local col- 
oring is pointed out by him in the prominence of 
women in the influential society of Antioch, as well 
as in their inclination to the lowe" religion. The 
‘‘chief men of the “y not the Roman officials, got 
up the persecution; their wives and female relatives 
moved them, and ‘‘the Jews” moved the women. 
Malice is astute in finding tools. We must note how 
little Luke makes of the persecution, though probably 
it ‘vas severe, and possibly in it occurred one of the 
three times that Paul was ‘“‘ beaten with rods.” How 
unlike the manner of a later age is that reticence, 
and how clearly it brings out that the theme of the 
Acts is not the work or sufferings of the servants, 
but the work of the Lord through them ! 

But another contrast is suggested between what 
might have been expected to be the mood of the new 
disciples, left to bear taunts and injuries and hatred, 
and what were really their feelings. Sheep without 
a shepherd, who would have wondered if they hud- 
dled together when the wolves bayed, or fled in fear? 
But no. They were ‘filled with joy” even at that 
trying hour. Why? What conquered nature in these 
uninstructed converts? The explanation is, ‘‘ They 
were filled with the Holy Ghost.” The Comforter 
had come unto them, and they were strong and calm 
and joyful in all their afflictions. So may we be in 
our small trials and light sorrows, if we open our 
hearts for the same divine Indweller. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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It is the weak cause that seeks the support of 
slander. 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL and Barnabas had toiled on foot up from 
Perga, on the sea, a hundred and twenty miles 
straight north to Antioch. The whole region 

was always full of ‘‘ perils of robbers.” 

On the first sabbath Paul gave them a marvelous 
condensation of the history of God’s people, ending 
with its proper consummation, the resurrection of 
Christ, and the free offer of the gospel to all. 

Our lesson concerns the sedan sabbath. 

The Jews, filled with jealousy at the popularity of 
the gospel, began to rail, and ended naturally with 
blaspheming the Lord (v. 45). 

Then the preachers spake out boldly, and said it 
was necessary to offer the gospel to the Jews, but 
since you thrust it from you so vehemently, we turn 
to the Gentiles (v. 46). 

The main point is the rejection of the gospel. The 
offer was courteously made, historically based, a ful- 
filment of their own prophecies, a natural consumma- 
tion of all their hopes, an offer of a complete remis- 
sion of sins and eternal life. Heaven could not have 
bent above them more full of hope and love. Why 
was it all thrust away with vehement blasphemy ? 

The Jews were proud of their position as the pecu- 
liar people of God, and despised others. That state 
of mind is not open to the truth. Exclusiveness 
makes a reception of a universal gospel impossible. 
They judge themselves unworthy. 

Besides this, ‘‘the God of this world had blinded 
the eyes of the unbelieving that the light of the gos- 
pel of the glory of Christ should not dawn upon 
them.” 

They were not merely dead sticks and stones, but 
worse; they had a life of animosity and hate. 

The reason for studying the history of others is to 
be wise for ourselves. If we reject the gospel, it is 
for reasons in ourselves, not in it. 

UNIVERSITY Park, COLO. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ONTINUE in the grace of God (v. 43). ‘‘ Grace 
is the unmerited love and favor of God.” It is 
also the divine influence acting within the heart 

to regenerate, sanctify, and keep it. By what mys- 
tery that holy favor is shown, by what nny that 
holy influence is exerted, we may not know, but of 
this thing we may be certain,—that we shall not re- 
main the recipients of that grace without unceasing 
effort. How do you keep in the ‘‘ good graces ” of 
your friends? By being good and sweet and brave 
and true. By doing to them as they have done to 
you. By unselfish, loyal love. Do you retain in your 
‘*good graces "’ the friends that abuse or neglect you? 
Not much, I trow. And while I do not mean that 
the good God is as weak and as fickle as we are, he 
cannot be wholly different in this,—that it is only in 
the hearts that love him that his divine influence can 

aciously work. Don’t get mixed up in any theo- 
ogical discussion about ‘falling from grace ” to-day. 
You just try to continue in the favor of God in the 
same way that you do in the favor of your friends, 
and you'll hit the mark. 

They were filled with jealousy (v. 45). 
great words from great men about this vice. ‘‘ Jeal- 
ousy is not love, but self-love.” ‘‘ Jealousy is one of 
love's parasites.” ‘‘ Jealousy is the paralysis of love.” 
‘* Jealousy is the apprehension of superiority.” ‘Tis 
a monster begot upon itself, born on itself.” ‘ Jeal- 
ousy is said to be the offspring of love; but, unless the 
parent makes haste to strangle the child, the child 
will not rest till it has poisoned the parent.” ‘The 
great problem is, where love ceases and jealousy be- 
gins. Jealousy is love turned sour. But it is hard 
(as it is with = to know the exact point where the 
transition is complete. You have sometimes to taste 
jealousy, as you do the cream on your oatmeal, to 
see whether love has curdled or not. One thing is 
sure,—the instant the change comes, the heart is 
filled with devils. There is not on earth anything 
more pitiful or wretched than a lover, a singer, a 
poet, an artist, or a minister, jealous of his rival. No 
wonder those Jews ‘‘contradicted” the apostles at 


Listen to 


sight of the multitudes. ‘‘ They were jealous.” It 
explains everything. 
Seeing ye thrust it from you (v. 46). It seems in- 


credible, it is inconceivably dreadful, but it certainly 
is true, that people not only reject, but spurn, eternal 
life. They thrust it from them. They trample it 
under their feet as swine do pearls. hat do you 
make of this? Is not sin madness, as well as evil ? 
If men were not wicked as well as ignorant, would 
there be a man on earth who would not grasp at the 
faintest possible chance of attaining eternal life, as 
drowning men grasp at straws? That chance could 
not be so remote that they would not pursue it every 
moment of life, at the expense of everything else 
that the world holds dear, if there were not some 
taint of evil in them that blinded them to the true 
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meaning and value of existence. Eternal life! En- 
during and endless bliss! Think of refusing it! But 
think of spurning it! Think of ‘thrusting it from 
you! No wonder that the apostles turned away from 
these men in a sort of horror. It’s hard for any one 
not to do so at times, when he sees the blind mad- 
ness of people. Be thou like Bunyan. Thrust your 
fingers in your ears. Cry out, ‘‘ Eternal life! eternal 
life!" and strain after it until the gates - ay 

Stirred up a persecution (vy. 50). That sort of 
roiling machine is still to be found in the world. 
The sediment in a church no sooner begins to settle, 
and the waters to clear, than around comes the roiler, 
sticking his hand or his mouth into it, and ‘stirring 
it up” until everything is in a turmoil. Don’t bea 
mischief-maker. Stir people’s minds to remembrance, 
stir them to noble efforts, stir them to holy aspira- 
tions. Stir up the church. Stir up the community, 
to the utmost possible extent, to attain all the grand 
ideals of life. Keep things moving. Don't let them 
settle into ruts. But never in all your life, not if you 
live a thousand years, be ‘‘a stirrer up of strife.” 

Shook off the dust of their feet co them (v. 
51). They must have been a very bad lot, to thus 
discourage those patient apostles. It is a desperate 
situation which justifies us in giving up a man or a 
crowd for lost. Sometimes it has to bedone. Some- 
times there is nothing to do but shake off the dust of 
— feet against them. But it is the last resort. 

Jon't give up those unruly boys until your nerves are 
clean gone. Hang on to them through thick and 
thin. Stay by them. You'll win them at last. I 
don't believe that any one ever ‘‘ shook the dust of 
his feet’ off on a Sunday-school class who didn't live 
to regret it. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Who should conduct the review? Gen- 
erally this is the duty of the superintendent. 
This is especially the case if he has conducted 
the teachers’-meeting, which is essential to the best 
work in any Sunday-school. He best knows the 
teachers end, eotetinas, and can grade his questions to 
their capacity. However inexperienced he may be 
at the start, he can soon gain considerable ability in 
the work. But there are schools where some teacher 
might do this reviewing, since there are teachers (not 
infrequently public-school teachers) who are quite 
adept at work of this kind. In such cases, it would 
be well to make use of them. In other schools where 
the pastor is a Sunday-school man, and has the 
strength to do this additional work, he will be the best 
man to review the work of the day. The advantage 
of this will be found in the fact that thus the pastor 
is brought into close relationship with his school, 
whieh is a great advantage. 

Review.—Run this along the line of the blackboard 
outline given below. Where? In Antioch of Pisidia. 
Put down A. P, In what building did the chief 
events of the lesson take place? In the synagogue. 
Put down S. With what two men has this lesson to 
do? Paul and Barnabas. Put down P. and B. 
Any one else? Yes, the unbelieving Jews. Put 
down J. Any one else? Yes, believing Gentiles. 
Put down G. What were Paul and Barnabas doing 
in Antioch? They were preaching. Put down P, 
What did the Jews do on their part? They at once 
began persecuting. Put down P. Then what did 
the apostles do? They fled. Put down F. And 
how did the disciples feel? They were full of joy. 
Put down J. Now ask who were right, the Jews who 
persecuted, or the Gentiles who believed ? Of course, 
there is only one answer to this. Well, then, who in 
this school is wise ? He who accepts the truth, or he 
who rejects it? Now let some one lead in a short 
prayer, asking that the Spirit may lead all our schol- 
ars to accept the truth this very day. 





HERE? A. P.—S. 
HO? P. B. J.G. 
HAT? P.P.F. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs.*’) 


‘* * Whosoever heareth,’ shout, shout Psalm 37 : 4-6. 
the sound [" (37: 3-5. 55: 1-4.) 
‘‘A charge to keep I have." Psalm 81 : 8-15. 
‘* Blessed assurance, Jesusismine!"" — (ryo: 6-11. 166: 1-5.) 
**Oh for a thousand tongués to ‘ 
Psalm 25 : 8-15. 


sing.”’ ; . 
me he as I am, without one plea."’ (33: 7-13. $2: t-7-) 
Psalm 40 : 1-5. 


**In the hour of trial."’ 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."” (54: 1-4 84: 1-4.) 
** Sweet is the work, my God, my Psalm 125 : 1-5. 


King.”’ (186: 1,2. 272:1, 2) 
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Lt GRADED HELPS T7 








Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons ? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Sor ten cents. 











For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 


lil. Lesson Topic: Barnabas and Paul the Light- 
Bearers. 


ill. Result Sought: 


Determination to carry sunshine and cheer 
to others. 


IV. Starting-Points : 

{Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preterred.] 

1. Darkness and light. 
2. Sunbeams. 
3. A blind person. 


Vv. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LEssON STory. 


Which do you like better,—the darkness or light ? 
Sunshine or clouds? Do you like being in a dark 
room? Were you ever in a dark room when the 
blinds were opened, and the light allowed to come 
in? Tell a story, if you care to, about a little girl 
who brought a light into a room which was in dark- 
ness, and thus made those who were in the room 
glad and happy. 

2, Lesson StTory. 

Our story to-day is about two men who were like 
sunbeams, and carried light and cheer about with 
them wherever they went. Barnabas and Paul had 
heard the command given by Jesus, the leader of the 
band of missionaries of cheer. Do you remember it ? 
‘*Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” God had 
chosen them to be light-bearers to those who lived in 
dark places. They went about from place to — 
teaching the people about Jesus, until everybody 
where they went knew about him. Let me tell you 
a story. ¢ 

The Four Sunbeams 


‘ Four little sunbeams came earthward one day, 
Shining and dancing along on their way, 
Resolved that their course should be blest. 
‘ Let us try,’ they all whispered, ‘some kindness to do, 
Not seek our own pleasuring all the day through, 
‘Then meet in the eve at the west.’ 


‘ 


One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door, 
And played ‘ hide-and-seek’ with a child on the floor, 
Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 
And chased with delight his strange playmate so bright, 
The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


‘One crept to a couch where an invalid lay, 
And brought him a dream of a bright sum mer day, 
Its bird-song and beauty and bloom ; 
Till pain was forgotten, and weary unrest, 
And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he loved best, 
Fai away from the dim, darkened room. 
** One stole to the heart of a flower that was sad, 
And loved and caressed her until she was glad, 
And lifted her white face again. 
For love brings content to the lowliest lot, 
And finds something sweet in the dreariest spot, 
And lightens all labor and pain. 


And one, where a little blind girl sat alone, 
Not sharing the mirth ot her playfellows, shone 
On hands that were folded and pale, 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known sight, 
That never would gaze on the beautiful light 
Till angels had lifted the veil. 


At last, when the shadows of ——— were falling, 
And the sun, their great father, his children was calling, 
All said, ‘ We have found that, in seeking the pleasure 
Of others, we fill to the full our own measure.’ 

Then softly they sank to their rest."’ 


3. TRANSITION, 


Who were the two missionaries who, like sunbeams, 
carried gladness and cheer wherever they went? 
whom did they tell the people about ? What do we call 

ople who carry the news about Jesus to those who 

ave not heard about him ? 


4. Tue TrutsH EmpnHasizep. 

How can we, at home, or at school, or at play, be 
missionary sunbeams? With this as a leading ques- 
tion, have the children suggest ways by which they 
can be little missionaries, and spread gladness and 
cheer this week; and, if it appears appropriate, close 
with a little test story such as has been frequently 


suggested in the lessons in the past. 
singing ‘‘ Jesus bids us shine.” 


VI. Summary of Lesson Steps 


Conclude by 








The Truth We should 
Emphasized. bring sunshine 
and cheer to 
others. 
Transition. 


Questions on the Lesson 
Story which lead up to 
the Truth Emphasized. 








The Lesson : 
Story. 1. Barnabas and Paul the Light- 
‘ bearers. 


Preparation 2. The four sunbeams. 
for son Light and darkness. 
Story. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 





Men who cannot change their plans cannot fulfil 
the highest purposes. 
‘<p 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out on the map Antioch in Syria, where 
was the church which sent Paul and Barnabas 
on the first foreign mission, and Antioch in 

Pisidia, where Paul preached the first foreign-mis- 
sionary sermon of which we have a i Then 
show the route taken by Paul and Barnabas to Pam- 
phylia, where, apo they intended to carry ona 
mission, which for some reason was postponed (Acts 
14: 24, 25). The journey from there to Antioch, though 
only about a hundred miles, probably required a week 
or more in passing over the mountains. See Ram- 
say’s ‘‘St. Paul the Traveller,” showing that this An- 
tioch was in what was then the province of Galatia. 
Then read Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, written to 
his first Gentile converts which throws light on the 
beginning of his ministry there. He was now about 
forty-four years old. Note how quickly he won his 
way into the affections of his hearers (Gal. 4 : 13-15). 
Put Paul the missionary hero before your pupiis so 
that they will love him. Show them: 

1. Paul’s Method as a Missionary. He emphasized 
the points he held in common with the strangers 
for whom he sought a favorable hearing for a new 
religion. He proclaimed himself a Jew, worshiped in 
their synagogue, waited for an invitation to speak to 
them, which, perhaps, was not given for some weeks. 
He called them his brethren, and showed his confi- 
dence in their Scriptures (Acts 13 : 13-16). He got 
as far as possible on common ground with them 
before he began todeliver his special message. This 
is more than a method. Itis the prompting of Chris- 
tian love that seeks to impart to others a great good 
for their own sake and for Christ’s sake. Strive to 
make this feeling strong in your pupils. See it de- 
scribed in Dr. Stalker’s ‘‘The Preacher and his 
Models.” 

2. Paul’s Missionary Sermon. Guide your pupils 
to the study of its outline, as follows : 

(1.) The history of Israel, showing God’s providence 
Ty people for some — purpose (vs. 17-22). 

(2.) e promise of the Messiah of the seed of 
David, and its fulfilment in the coming of Jesus as 
the Saviour of Israel (vs. 23-25). 

(3.) The application of this fulfilled promise to 
Paul's hearers (v. 26). 

(4.) The rejection of this Saviour by the Jews of 
Jerusalem, his crucifixion and resurrection (vs. 27-31). 

(5.) The assurance, through the resurrection of 
erg of remission of sins for all who believe on him 
VS. 32-39). 

(6.) The peril of rejecting these good tidings (vs. 
40, 41). 

3. The Effect of Paul’s Sermon. This is described 
in the verses chosen for this lesson, which illustrate 
how fragmentary and unsatisfactory is the method 
of selecting as a lesson verses which must be limited 
arbitrarily to ten or twelve, without regard to the 
extent of the subject treated. These verses are not 
a lesson in any proper sense, but only the conclusion 
of one. They show that the people were interested, 
and wanted to hear more, and invited the missionaries 
to preach again the next sabbath, and that many 
Jews accepted the gospel, and became their disci- 
on But it soon produced divisions, as it usually 

oes, aroused persecutions, and brought the labors 
of the missionaries to an end in that place. Yet a 
great crisis in the history of Christianity here oc- 
curred, for Paul here was led into that ministry to 
the Gentiles for which he had-been called (Acts 9g : 15), 
but which he came to realize only by the teaching of 
events (vs. 46-48). This makes Antioch in Pisidia 
hardly less famous in Christian history than Antioch 
in Syria. 
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Suggestive Questions 

1. Paul the Missionary Preacher. De- | 
scribe his way of approaching his hear- 
ers. Give an outline of his sermon. 
State the substance of his gospel. How |! 
did he apply it to his audience? Why |? 
did he emphasize his warning against 
rejecting it ? 

2. Paul Persecuted. Who welcomed 
his message? (v. 42.) Who opposed him, 
and why? (v. 45.) What, then, did Paul 
and Barnabas resolve to do? (vs. 46, 47.) 
What was the effect of their resolve on 
the Gentiles? (v. 48.) What was the 
effect on the Jews? (v. 50.) Did good 
people join in the persecution? What 
was the effect of the persecution on the 
missionaries and their followers? (vs. | 
51, 52.) 


Suggestive Topics 


The gospel is a simple rehearsal of 
facts by those who believe it with all 
their hearts,—that God promised to the 
Jews a Messiah who should bring salva- 
tion to all nations; that Jesus is the ful- 
filment of that promise, begotten of the 
Father Almighty through the Holy 
Spirit, crucified by Jews, raised from 
the dead, the Saviour from sin of all 
who believe on him. 

Men may study and teach the Scrip- 
tures, and yet fail to understand them, 
as did the Jews of Antioch. We may 
be devout and honorable, and yet op- 
pose the truth; may hold some truths of 
the Bible, and yet lose the blessing it 
proclaims. 

Yet the truth, faithfully and lovingly 
proclaimed and taught, while it may 
shock men, and arouse their prejudices, 
will not be in vain. It is always a joy 
to disciples of Jesus to offer to all men 
newness of life in him. 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul at Pisidian Antioch | 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 13: 


13-52). 
| For each member ef the Bible class.] 


Having completed the long evangel- 
izing tour through Cyprus, ‘‘ Paul and 
his company ” (a significant phrase!) set 
sail for the mainland, continuing, how- 
ever, their tour, not returning to An- 
tioch. They proceeded to Pamphylia,—a 
natural step to take, since-it must have 
been familiar territory to the party, and 
offered similar opportunities to Cilicia 
and Cyprus. 

They did not stay in Pamphylian 
Perga, but pushed on toward Pisidian 
Antioch. Mark left them, but whether 
from jealousy because Paul had become 
the recognized leader, or from _ faint- 
heartedness because the plans for the 
tour grew bolder and more comprehen- 
sive as it proceeded, the narrative does 
not decide. It is possible that the re- 
solve to penetrate the bracing uplands 
beyond the Taurus mountains was taken 
after reaching Pamphylia, ard finding 
the atmosphere of its low-lying plains 
enervating. Mark could justly claim 
that he had not agreed to do anything of 
the sort, yet to a courageous soul like 
Paul this claim would seem petty and 
contemptible. Why it was determined 
to go to Antioch is equally uncertain. 


Was it because of Paul’s malaria (Ram- | 


say, McGiffert), or was Antioch simply 
a stopping-place on the road to Ephesus ? 
(Bartlet.) Antioch was a co/vnia, ‘‘ the 
governing and military center of the 
southern half of the vast province of 
Galatia, which, at that time, extended 
from north to south right across the pla- 
teau of Asia Minor” (Ramsay, Bartlet). 

Antioch contained many Jews, and, of 
course, a synagogue. To this gather- 


ing-place the evangelists made their way | 


on the sabbath, and, being courteously 
invited to speak to the people, Paul re- 
sponded with a notable address. 
showed how the divine promises were in 
time fulfilled through Jesus, announced 
by John as a Saviour, whose work was 
in behalf of all who believe. By his 
resurrection Jesus was publicly made 
known to be God’s Son and the Messi- 


anic King, through whom came forgive- 
ness of sins and justification to those 
who trusted in him. 


requested another address on the follow- 


| sage made a powerful impression upon 
many who gathered to hear the apostles. 
The less receptive J 
Paul was willing to treat the Gentiles as 
equal to them, and were infuriated. 
Their senseless rage seemed to convince | 

| Paul that his chief work henceforth was 

| to be among the Gentiles wherever they 
were to be found. 
ing-point in his life. 

| work at Antioch, undeterred by probable 

persecution, which finally drove him for 

| a time from the city. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

let, ‘‘ Apostolic Age ” (69-75), or Purves, 
quite fully the questions raised by this | 
narrative of Mark's desertion, the cause 


of the journey to Antioch, the attitude 
of the 


| obtain an impression of his weakness ? 


He | 
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Impressed by the appeal, the assembly 


ng sabbath. During the week, the mes- 


ews received that | 


It was a great turn- 


He began a great 


Ramsay, ‘‘ St. Paul” (88-107), or Bart- 


‘* Apostolic Age” discuss 


(S$ 121-125), 


ews to Paul, etc. Stifler, ‘* In- 
troduction to Acts” (117-123), has a par- 
ticularly good analysis of Paul’s address 
at Antioch. Maurice, ‘‘ Acts,” has a 
helpful sermon (197-211), which inter- 
prets the address. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 

1. From Cyprus to Pamphylia. (1.) 
Why was the journey from Cyprus to 
Pamphylia a natural one for the evan- 
elists ? (2.) What reasons are alleged 
or their short stay ? 

2. The Desertion of Mark. (3.) Does 
this narrative imply any unworthy action 
on John’s part? If not, where do we 








(4.) What motives may have influenced 
him to withdraw? How far were they | 
justifiable ? 

3. The Journey to Antioch in Pisidia. 


| (5.) What reasons can be given for their 


going to Antioch? (6.) Was it an yo 
and safe journey, or a perilous and toil- 
some one ? 

4. The Address upon the Sabbath. 
(7.) Taking as the theme ‘‘ God’s great- 
est gift to us,” show how Paul developed 
it. (8.) What was there in the address 
to which a rigid Jew would object ? 

5. The Hostility of the Jews. (9.) 
What was the reason for their hostility, 
and to what length did it go? (10.) 
What was the important result to early 
Christianity ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THouGHTs. 

pF or general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

Selfish and bigoted opposition usually 
benefits the other side. 

Men whom God selects to be the mes- 
sengers of truth must not hesitate in the 
face of mere dangers. 

Paul's real life work was only realized 
clearly by him after some time, and in 
the course of his usual duty. 
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_ BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
| Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 


used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch eachissue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other ee eee such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
| than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
bosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
| addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
| For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
| tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
| wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 258. 


How to Paint a 
House Cheaply 


And Have it Guaranteed to 
Look Better, Wear Longer, 
and Cost Less, Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks Chalks, Peels, or 
Blisters, and is Not Affected by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any 
Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences, isa heavy burden. Cheap 
aints soon fade, peel, or scale off, and white 
ead and oil costs so much, and has to be re- 
laced so often, that it is a constant expense to 
Seep the bright clean appearance so desirable 





The Roof of the Great Field Museum, 
Chicago, Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is | 
Painted with Carrara Paint. } 





in the cosy cottage-home or the elegant man- 
sion. To meet the needs of the small purse, 
and at the same time give a rich, lasting, pro- 
tectin 
manufacture of Carrara Paint, and it is the best 
paint for house, barn, or fence ; for interior or 
exterior work it has no equal. It is smoother, 
covers more surface, brightens and preserves 
colors, is used on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone, 
or tile, and never cracks, peels, blisters, or 
chalks ; it does not fade ; it outlasts the best 
white lead or any mixed paint, and it covers so 
| much more surface to the gallon that it is 
cheaper in the first costs than most cheap 
paints. The following are a few of the large 
users of Carrara Paint. 
| ‘The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one 
of the most magnificent hotels in the world, is 
— entirely with the world-famous Carrara 
aint. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 
| Company; Chicago Telephone Company; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company ; Field Mu- 
seum, Chicago ; Kenwood Club, Chicago ; Cin- 
cinnati Southern; C. & E. 1.R.R.Co.; Denver & 
Rio Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways ; from race- 
track fences and stables to fancy club house ; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
roofs and interior finish of stately hotels ; from 
country barn, or hay shed, or cheap outbuilding, 
to farm residence, suburban home, or luxurious 
city residence, Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
never peels, covers more surface than the high- 
est priced paints, and costs less than the cheap 
mixed paints that injure instead of protect. 
There is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency, 405 Carrara Works, Bar- 
berton, Ohio, and any one having a house to 
paint should send for 50 sample colors, free, of 
this great paint that has stood the most rigid 
tests for 25 years, and bear in mind that it is the 
only paint ever manufactured that is backed by 
a positive guarantee in every case. Write to- 
day and save half your paint bills in the future. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


HE GARDEN OF LIFE is a new Sunday-school 
service for Children’s Day by Adam Geibel and 
R. Frank Lehman. Attractive, melodious, and choice. 





ay are contained in ** Uplifted Voices,’’ a new 


| pages of high-grade yet worshipful music. 
single copy. Specimen pages free. G EL & 
LEHMAN. ro22 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A NEW, BRIGHT, CATCHY MUSIC 
SERVICE FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
There will be 
service is used. 
dozen), by mail 


‘*Gladness Everywhere’ 


| and territory aecigned. E. B. TREAT & 
| Publishers, 241 West 23d St., New York. 


effect of a first-class paint caused the | 


5 cents (or with two former issues for 10 cents); $4.00 
r1ov, not prepaid. 13 beautiful pieces for Children’s 


kind of a Sunday-school hymn book containing 224 
cents 


Gladness Everywhere 


this 
Price, 5 cents (52 cents per 
) JOHN J. HOOD, to24 Arch 
St., Philadelphia ; 52 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Stories Wanted fo: 
The Boys’ World 


We desire manuscripts in the form of short stories, 
reminiscences, and true incidents for publication in the 
Boys’ World, a new illustrated, eight-page, four- 
column weekly paper for boys. We pay promptly and 
liberally for all manuscripts accepted. “The urpose of 
the Boys’ World is to encourage and uplik boys in 
their own sphere ; to enter helptully into each depart- 
ment of the boy’s life ; to make each day holy and each 
deed noble. We on to all writers who are interested 
in the welfare of boys to help us by their pens, also 
to educated workers with boys who do not make writ- 
ing a profession. The paper already reaches 218,000 
boys. Surely this is an inspiring audience, and we need 
your best efforts to help and hold it. Nowhere else can 
you reach so large an audience of boys. Nowhere else 
will your words do so much to make the coming gen- 
eration what it should be. Nowhere is there coc need 
. Address all manuscript to BOYS’ WORLD, 
Editorial Department, Elgin, Il, Specimen copies 
of the Boys’ World sent free on application. 


Why Not Use the 


REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American Standard 

is admitted to be “the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue.”’ 

The Sunday-School Times says: 
“It is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.” 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 


Price. om 

For sale ss all 9 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 EB. 18th St., New York 
AGENTS for Dr. ‘Talmage’s 


under his direction, from the 
pit, and platform efforts ; illustrated ; outfit now ready 





| sellers, or send for catalogue. 


reat work, edited 
st of his pen, pul- 





BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 
degree course, $1 per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


The Evangel 
of Song 


| for use in Christian worship, containing 
148 gems of song (new and old). 
|Price, $8.00 per hundred 
10 cents, singly, by mail. 


HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., New York 








Children’s Day Services 


The Fruit of the Spirit 
Springtime of Life 
Nature's Praise 
‘Three gems of rare beauty. Ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The entire 
school will catch the spirit peculiar 
to all services bearing our imprint. 


Flas 4 Cs ie 
430,000 


have been sold 

The leading Hymn Book for Prayer-Meetings, Young 
People’s Societies, Sunday Evening Services, Sab- 
bath-Schools, etc. Contains 367 choice standard 
hymns, best Sacred Songs, favorite Gospel Hymns. 

Firmly bound, $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 
Publishers «f the Moody and Sankey “ Gospel Hymns.” 


THE LEADING NEW 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


**The Garden of Life,’’ Geibel and Lehman. 
Sunshine and Flowers,'’ Charlies A. Bechter. 
‘* Bright with His Praise,’’ George C. Hugg. 
“Threads of id,’’ George C. Hugg. ** Sum- 
mer’s Message,’’ Burton H. Winslow. ublished in 
xgor. A great favorite. ** Voyage of Life,’’ Burton 
Hi. Winslow. Published 1900. Very popular. 

Price, sc. each ; $4.25 per 100, mail postpaid. Every- 
thing for Sunday-schools at lowest ssible rates. 
Prompt and careful attention given mail orders. 

Ward & Drummond -. 7 W. roth St., N.Y. City 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Services of song and recitation. 
Bright, sparkling, attractive. 
| Tribute of Flowers 
Heralds of Summer 
Sunshine and Song 


These services are by J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H. 
Mack, C. Austin Miles, and othe 


SS 











Samples of the 
three for 10c. 
in stamps. 


e i= | rs. 
Plant System Mileage — Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 1929.Arch St., Phite. 
a ee books ed the Plant System of | —~ . a 
ailways, good from Washington to Charleston, | OFTHE SAVIOR'’S LOVE. 4H A A 
Sava ah, Vo tgomery, Th asville, ks ilie, hg’ 4 Ed, Bet wed , sheni bons book 4 . 
rama Momaspery, Thomaryiie, Jackoomsiie | SONGS Pio aru ee: sitaces Meade 
oints. Rate, ts each. (n sale at office of J. J. | = —— ——= 
‘AKNSWORTH, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 290 When answering advertisements, please 


| Broadway, New York City. 
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IVORY SOAP PASTE. 


In fifteen minutes, with only a cake of Ivory Soap and water, | 
you can make a better cleansing paste than you can buy. . 


VOL. 44, NO. 19 


Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; and will clean 
carpets, rugs, Kid gloves, slippers, patent, enamel, russet 
leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, painted woodwork 
and furniture. The special value of Ivory Soap in this form 
arises from the fact that it can be used with a damp sponge 
or cloth to cleanse many articles that can not be washed 
because they will not stand the free application of water. | 


Directions for Making.—To one pint of boiling water add one and one-half ounces (one-quarter of the small size 
cake) of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Remove from the fire and 


cool in convenient dishes (not tin). 


/ 


\ 


It will keep well in an air-tight glass jar. 











The Serday School Ges 


Philadelp*ia, May 10, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
‘These rates include postage : 
Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


new subscribers. 


75 cts. 


cents each per year. 


$1.00 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies 27ers see 


onal will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 


cent rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 


the time paid for, unless by special request. 


Enough copies of any one is sue of the paper to enable 
} yang be PoP soill be send 


all the teachers of a school to examine t 
Sree, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 


be purchased. 


Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 


correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 


you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 


It appears once a 


month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 


whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


———enrr 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in try and jingle in music. 

Quantit 








The Century a>, Union Sa., No¥. City 
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Hagerstown, 


M. P. MOLLER wityicna’ 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-schosl. Write for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you. 





Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer’ s prices. 














Border Lines in the 

Field of Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr, Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day proDBlems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 














Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 
For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 
: Why suffer with corns, when 


A-CORN SALVE removes them? 
From druggists, or by mail. 


15¢ 
Postal will fetch a free trial box. 


} Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. | 








** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the a, Samples free. 

Publishers of the New Century Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Youn People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best cuaperes ool paper 
in America. Dealers in every req'isite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


1. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





TH AT famous hymn *‘ Keep on the Sunny 
Side,’’ and many others, will be found in 
‘* HEAVENLY SUNLIGHT ’”’ 
$9.50 per 100—flexible cloth. 


‘* EXALTED PRAISE ”’ 

$25.00 per 100—silk cloth binding. 
Word edition Exalted Praise, substantially bound, 
to cents each by mail; $7.50 per roo. Free return- 
able copy of either will be sent on approval. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., Bones Street 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE _VOCALI GAN le 
74 Jackson stron - Weaae, 





A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 





PULPIT GOWNS 

‘ Baptismal Robes, he be Towns or 
ssocks (with Oxford caps for ladies) 
udges’ Gowns, College, Semin: and 
igh School Gowns and Oxford Caps 
outfits sold, $3.50 and upwards; out- 
ts rented for introduction). College 

hool, and Class Pins, Emblems, an 
Flags; Class Caps with embroidered 
mumerals; Silk Banners; etc. Cata- 
es, samples, blanks, etc., Oe re 
uest. Cotrell & Leonard (est’ neste 
68-478 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





In ordering goods, or in making tn- 
quiry concerning anything adover- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement mn The Sunday 
School Times. 


(PPA PAPA AAPA BALL PPL A A PD A AOA A NAA NN 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions."’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





ys the celebrated, imine rice 
new 1902 Model Ee * 
Gtk, Secinch whest any” height 
frame, high de equip it, including bigh de guar. 
anteed pureuntie tires, adjustable handle bars, Ene eather 
grips, padded saddle, fine ball 
trimmings, GKAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
COLOR ENAMEL. STRONGEST G 
for the celebrated 1902 
for the celebrated 1902 Elgin 





HOUT, 
ARANTEE. 
enwood Bicycle. 
King or Elgin Queen. 
bieyele made, our three 
with th finest asipment. Sholuding MORGAN 

e very 
WRIGHT HIGHES GRADE PRE 
TIRES, 60.00 BOY GLE. 
on any bicycle o 

the most wonderfn 
WRITE FOR OUR FR 


Yoon WIOY CLE OATALOGUE. Address, 
SEARSPROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHIP 




















eee 


4 9 . “— Sent to Pp addr eid, for a t om deel . be Gatun : H, 
America’s Summer’ Resorts pai "2. Pon Cee eee Nee ve 


uired on our Bicycles in advance, 
1902 Models, $9 to $15 
uM best ma! to 
hand 
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We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for.our latest offering. 


Winne G&G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


Mention this paper. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention — 1902 





THE SUNDAY 


lost. That county, however, has a pri- 
mary union in its chief city. Three new 
unions have been rachel and several 
have taken up a teachers’ training 
course. One afternoon of the conven- 
tion was devoted to primary work, and 
Miss Alice Jacobs of Chicago helped to 


Kansas, at Salina . . . May 13-15 | make it a very interesting and instruc- 

Oregon, at Portland . . May 13-15 | tive session. 

Illinois, at Sterling . May 13-15| Mr. Weld, in addition to his work as 

Cuishome, at Blackwell a | = chairman of the executive committee, 
ashington, at Spokane . May 2t-23 . 

South Dakota, at Sioux Fails : May 21-23 has also served as superintendent of 


aa 


How California is Forging 
to the Front 
By J. F. Drake © 


“ ASADENA ”"—*: Pass-into-Eden” 
—having for some weeks been 


the rallying cry of the Southern | 


California Sunday-school workers, 
aap number gathered in that beauti- 

ul city, last month, for their twelfth an- 
nual convention. 
was driven out of that first Eden could 
have been among those who gathered in 
this,—and perhaps he was,—he would 
doubtless have said that, in the matter 
ef fruits and flowers, this Eden compared 
very favorably with that, with this ex- 
ception,—here there was not, for dele- 
gates, at least, any forbidden fruit of the 
tree. He would also have been 


one of the streets is lined with gold, or, 


at least, it is said that there are fifteen | 
some of them multi-mil- | 


millionaires, 
lionaires, whose houses are along this 
street. The convention was held in the | 
First Methodist Church, built during the | 


ne year at a cost of eighty thousand | 


lollars, and the finest, though not the 
largest, upon the Pacific Coast. 

In numbers this convention far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the most san- 
guine. The Committee on Entertain- 
ment had been led to expect at least 125 
to care for, but 365 registered, and 


robably the total number of delegates | 


rom outside the city was about 425, 
while visitors from the city and Los 
Angeles brought the evening attendance 
to fifteen hundred or more. 
had attended the annual conventions of 
past years said that this was much the 
largest in county and out-of-town attend- 
ance, even larger that of last year, when 
the ‘‘ big five 
the program was nearly as good. Three, 
at least, of the addresses, were very 
strong, well worthy an International 
Convention platform. 

The theme of the program and of 
these addresses was ‘‘ Exalt the Word,” 
while ‘‘ How to Do Better Work" was 
that of several of the conferences or 
round tables. Much credit for this most 
excellent convention was, no doubt, due 


to that of last year, under the direction | 


of the International tourists, and the 
members of that party, especially Gene- 
ral Secretary Marion Lawrance, were 
often quoted. But large credit should 
be given to President Dowling and 


Chairman of Executive Committee Weld | 


for the splendid work they have done 


during the year in carrying out the | 


teachings of that convention. 

The reports, as given, showed a better 
organization by counties, and better 
work done in them, than ever before in 
the history of the Association. One 
county,—Riverside,—wellnigh discour- 
aged and ready to disband a year ago, 
is now reported as a banner county 


If the man Adam who | 


im- | 
pressed with the fact that in this Eden | 


Those who | 


” were present, and that | 


normal work. Fifty-nine graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas at the convention, 
and nearl undred sat down to the 
table for the. alumni banquet. 

The last address of the convention, by 
Professor Foshay of Los Angeles, upon 
‘* Modern Educational Methods that are 
Adapted to Sunday-Schools,” was espe- 
cially fine and apt bor sending the work- 
ers home to work for better things for 
our Sunday-schools. A full delegation 
| to the International Convention at Den- 





a | Ver —most of them pledged to go—was 
7 | elected and instructions given. They 
will be heard from at that meeting. 
| The officers elect are: President, the 
| Rev. George W. White of Pomona; 
vice-president, J. R. Fisk of Redlands; 
secretary, Professor C. M. Miller of Los 
Angeles; treasurer, W. F. Collander of 
| Los Angeles; chairman of executive 
committee, C. H. Parsons of Pasadena, 
formerly International Committee mem- 
| ber from Utah. The Rev. H. K. Walker 
| of Los Angeles was recommer.ded for a 
member of the International Executive 
| Committee from California, and W. C. 
| Weld of LosAngeles for vice-president. 
The largest and probably the most 
| prosperous school upon the coast was 
that of the First Methodist of Los An- 
| geles. This reported an enrolment of 
over thirteen hundred, with a Home 
Department of two hundred, and a 
cradle roll of fifty. The oldest delegate 
| in continuous service upon the Sunday- 
school was J. O. Hillard of Pasadena, 
he having begun as a scholar in 1828, to 
| teach in 1842, and was superintendent 
in 1846. 

Messages of greeting were sent to, 
and received from, the Minnesota State 





Convention in session, and also to chair- | 


man of International Executive Com- 
mittee, B. F. Jacobs. 


An Honest Friend 
Cleared Away the Family Troubles 








There is not one thing on earth that could 
enter a family, and do as much honest good, 
"and bring as much happiness, as in certain 
cases where coffee drinking is left off and Pos- 
tum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A family in Iowa Park, Texas, furnishes a 
good illustration. The mother says: ‘ 
to tell you what happened in our family when 
we left off coffee and took up Postum. About 
eight months ago we made the change. I had 
been, for quite a while, troubled with rheuma- 
tism in my right hip and shoulder, swimming 
of the head, and fluttering of the heart, so I 
thought I had heart trouble. 

‘‘Sometimes in walking my 
swim so that I would be obliged to sit down. 
I had other disagreeable feelings I cannot de- 
| scribe, but they will be readily understood by 

coffee drinkers if they will confess it. 

‘*My family were also more or less ill, and 
were all coffee drinkers. Well, we gave up the 
coffee and started in on Postum Food Coffee 
—husband, myself, and four children. 
the two-year-old baby (she 


had been puny 


I want | 


head would | 


Even 
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STOVE POLISH 


The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts longer, never burns 
red—does not stain the hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 

















>eally: :prepared. ‘asene: the’: 
Texas 3 ‘clean and smooth *: 
a beautiful ©: 
Sail finish to fabrics. . 
. Retains -its s 


' : out-last any Pw: 








“Beginners Course” 


Is a very good name for this series of lessons, as it is 
intended for the little tots just entering Sunday-school. 
But why could not these lessons be taught at home by 
mothers whose little ones are too young to go to school, 
or who find it impossible, for some reason or other, to 
send them? We feel sure that in this way good use 
might be made of the booklet containing Mr. Archi- 
bald’s Teaching Hints on the Beginners’ Lessons for 
the second quarter. Send 10 cents for a specimen copy, 
and see if there is not at least one mother of young 
children to whom you could recommend the series. 





Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















* . . . ».D. of *ro “Th 
through the faithful work of the county | since having the grip) had her coffee along octtenry M- Bticey LJFrayidence, om s dhooame 
secretary, Miss Annie McLeod. A sum-| with the rest of the family. When we made from it before.” 
mary of Secretary Miller’s report of the ' 

meh ‘ the change to Postum she began to fatten, and 
nine counties represented by the Asso- aioe ht did a altt ‘ ~* = on Individual 
ciation shows 54 Home Departments, 63 | "°W ' P* yo ee eee ee Communion 


teachers’ - meetings held regularly, 57 


cradle rolls, 30 normal classes, and the | 


‘* My boys, ten and twelve years of age, are 
so stout and muscular that people remark 





Service 





Write for particulars. 


Geo. H. Springer, Best. 





} large number of additions to the church | about them and ask what makes them so. I Th sn ai ou Tak 256 and 58 ind 258 Washington St., ton, Mass. 
would indicate much good spiritual | do not have any more trouble with rheumatism | guimive #0 sight i en seded rt nn GENUIN INE MEN ELY 
| teaching being done. The treasurer's | or with my head, neither does my husband, who when one can draw upon the appetizing aod ot 

report showed a balance of seventy dol- We are and dainty things found enly in Libby 


lars at beginning of convention. Mrs. 
Baskerville, primary superintendent, has 


was troubled much in the same way. 
all in better health every way than we have 


mate: ort vert rfect, highest r+ ‘bells i in the verry 
key-opening cans. , Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


Libby’s Atlas of the World, with 82 es — 
mane, _ 8x11 inches—the - —_ x 

















































































been before in years, and we are always glad of 
an opportunity to recommend Postum. I hope 
she did not say; but as it is over two, what I have said will lead others to make the 


visited, during the year, every county but practical heme 


one. Why she did not visit that one, 


AM ERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Atlas—sent enyepere for five 2-cent stamps. 
pny a stewe Son = to Make Good Things 


sessen 














Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade phia 
hundred miles across,and rather sparsely change. Name given by Postum Co., Battle peu tterein 8 Lee. Gionep ik When answering advertisements please 
. 
| Creek, Mich. SRR Se mention The Sunday School Times. 
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| settled, she might have feared getting | 




























































This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 























REAL ESTATE WANTED 
or Business no ation Shere tt 

gash price. My’ office in headquarters 
aR SEE ELAN. 














| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter 

~ o— and sellin, eS TRANDER, 
enccess * 

Sida Zire Betting Phustandie Renee 





Puzzled 
Hard Work Sometimes to Raise Children 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate in 
selecting the right kind of food to fit the body 
than that of adults. Nature works more ac- 
curately through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: ‘‘ Our little boy has 
long been troubled with weak digestion. We 
could never persuade him to take more than 
one taste of any kind of cereal food. He wasa 
weak little chap, and we were puzzled to know 
what to feed him on, One lucky day we tried 
Grape-Nuts. Weli, you never saw a child eat 
with such a relish, and it did me good to see him. 
From that day on it seemed as though we could 
almost see him grow. He would eat Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and supper, and I think he 
would have liked the food for dinner. 

“The difference ir his appearance is some- 
thing wonderful. 

“My husband has known to 
fancy cereal foods of any kind, but he became 
very fond of Grape-Nuts, and has been much 
improved in health since using it. 

“‘A friend has two children who were for- 
merly afflicted with the rickets. I was satisfied 
that the disease was caused by lack of proper 
nourishment. ‘They shcwed it. So I urged 
her to use Grape-Nuts as an experiment, and 
They continued 
the food, and to-day both children are well and 
strong as any children in this city, and, of 
course, my friend is a firm believer in the right 
kind of food, for she has the evidence before 


never been 


the result was almost magical. 


her eves every day. 

**When I have some task to perform about 
the house, and don't feel very strong, a saucer 
of Grape-Nuts and cream stimulates me, and I 


am able to do the task at hand with ease. 

‘*We are now a healthy family, and natu- 
rally believe in Grape-Nuts."" Name givea by 
Postum Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
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O’NEILL’ 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 21st St, NEW YORK 
Importers and Retailers 








DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS and COSTUMES, 


FINE MILLINERY, HOUSE 


FURNISHINGS, SEWING 


MACHINES, BOOKS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, Etc. 





Fashion 
Mailed free to 





Send for our new 


residing out of town 


Booklet 


all applicants 








Every other month we issue free to out-of-town applicants an illustrated booklet 
which describes the newest and best things in the Dry Goods Market. 
useful little book, particularly so to those living at a distance from the Metropolis, 
for it places the reader in touch with the whole world of fashion. 


Send _ us your name and address, and | 


It is a very 





we will place you on our Mailing List 





Mention this paper. 


H. O’Neiil & Co., 6th Ave., 





20th to 2Ist St., New York 











Style Tin 


M F Roofing Tin is the original 
eld-style roofing tin—made en- 


— 


tirely by hand labor from per- 


fect black plates and the greatest 


~ §< aie ir -= 


NF 


— 


has been used 


since the 
of the Ninetee 


great territory, where it 
Specify 


amount of pure tin and new lead. 


Roofing Tin 


early 

th Century 
Great Britain and America, 
and covers a great number 
of important buildings in this 


lasted more than 50 years. 


Mg 


tin in your buil 
ing estimates. 




















PARK AVE 
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BAPT. CHURCH 4 O08 % 
The Musical Wonder Sample 
Made of solid brass. . 


Z0B Delivered /ree. 


. Entertains Everybody Everywhere. 
For church, Sunday-school, or home sociables, 
ree ilinstrated catalogue sent on application. 
Strauss M’f'g Co., 142 W. 14St., Dept. 21, N.Y. 














WHAT 1S HOME—WITHOUT A TEXT? 


Take an agency for our Texts and 
if You Want | wali Mottoes. They sell at sight, 
To Increase and are in demand all the year 
Your Income | round. Ministers, Y. M. C. A. 
Secretaries, Sunday-Schoo! Teach- 
ers, and others, find this a profitable agency. They 
are used for beautifying homes, decorating hospitals, 
sick-rooms, etc. Are splendid for Christmas, Easter, 
Birthday, and Wedding Presents. Sell readily at 
Church Fairs, zaars, Camp-Meetings, etc. Write 
postal for illustrated catalogue. 


POST Sitf-Fiiite* FOUNTAIN PEN GO. 


15 WEST FOURTEERTH STREET, REW YORK 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The best lamp 


in the world is not 
the 


chimney I make 


best, without 


for it. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If y6u'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 


| tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 


B. & B. 


a beauty 


of a white waist 
for neat up-to-date style 


$1.00 


—extra quality White Lawn—Gibson broad 
shoulder model—with 8 rows embroidery 
insertion in front, fine tucks between the 
insertion—clusters of tucks in back—tucked 
cuffs and collar. 

It’s just such extraordinary prettiness for 
the money as this that distinguishes this 
whole Wash Waist variety—thousands and 
thousands of Waists. 

Six other different 
Colored Waists at £1.00. 

New Colored Wash Waists, 50c. to $9.00. 

New White Waists, 75c. to $12.00. 

Important thing to do is get our new 
Spring Catalogue—see the new Shirt Waists 
and Shirt -Waist Suits illustrated—prices for 
smart styles that will do your pocketbook 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








styles White and 








Beery guanine m 
roller bas the au 

ture of Stewart Wistiveen en 
label your dealer for the 


IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER, 

No tacks required to attach shade, 

Wooo Rottcas. Tin Roiiens. 








Individual Work 
for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Experiences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo, 186 pages. 
Published by 


The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 2oth Street, New York City 


For sais by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


75 cents 

















FLORIDA AND CUBA 


The fast vestibaled, electric-lighted train ser- 
vice to the Southern resorts, operated by the 
Plant System and connections, is unexcelled. 
Literature upon application to J. J. Farnsworth, 





Eastern Passenger Agent of the Plant System 
at No. 290 Broadway, New York. 

















